May 11, 1925 


FOR SALE— 
One Morgan Nailing Machine. 
One 3 Unit Knapp Labeler. 
1,000 No. 3 Shooks. 
1.000 No. 3 Wood Boxes. 
The Mason Cang. Co., Union Central Bldg., Cincinnat, O. 


FOR SALE—One Ermold Bottle Labeling Machine. 
One Adriance bottle Capping Machine. 
Good as new. 
Write The A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington Sta., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Haller Fruit Washer, only used a few 
days. 
Campbell Preserving Co. Inc., Hammond La. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 


machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


76 

FOR SALE—40 H. P. Upright Boiler, with No. 8 gauge 
steel stack, without grates, $350.00 
25 ft. Angle Iron Water Tank Tower with ladder, $100.00. 
Dunning & Boschert all-bronze Apple Grader, $100.00. 
Sprague-Lowe Pulper, $125.00. 
All f.0.b. Seaford; in good condition. 

Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


Machinery—Wanted 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR SALE—We have grown several million tomato 
plants under glass and are now spotting into cold frames. 
We have a surplus over our own needs and could arrange to 
spot and grow these surplus seedlings and have them ready 
from the first to the 15th. of May. Varities growing are 
Landreth, Bloomsdale, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore. 
Prices quoted on application. 


G. L. Webster Canning Co., Cheriton, Va. 
FOR SALE---Quantity Baby Bush Lima Bean Seed. 
Address Box A-1326 care The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE—150 bushels D. M. Ferry growing Giant 


Stringless Green Pod Beans at 12 cts. per lb. f.o.b. Vale, 
Md. High germination. 


Watervale Packing Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Barrels Clarks Narrow Grain 
Ever Green Seed Corn on the Ear. Crop of 1924. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato canners; let us quote you on our 
Tomato Peeling System; Peeling by Weight and Quality; 


Eliminate your Peelers cutting up your Tomatoes, and pay 


them according to their work. 
Frank M. Wright Co,, Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—400 pounds Early Evergreen Sugar Corn 
Seed, Connecticut grown. 90% germination. 
The South Lebanon Pkg. Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—About 50 bushels Refugee Green Pod 


Stringless Bean Seed; John H. Allan Seed Company 
growing. Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


WANTED—2 ‘‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Four Copper Steam Jacketed Preserv- 
ing Kettles. One 50-gallon Copper Vacuum Pan with 
Condenser. One small Vacuum Pump. One continuous 
Cooker. One Fruit Blancher. Two Sorting Tables. 
Address Box A-1319, care The Caning Trade. 


WANTED—Sprague Double Corn Mixer, with convey- 
or to cooker and filler. Must be in first class condition. 
Name lowest price and shipping point. 

Address Box A-1325 care of The Canning Trade. } 


WANTED— 
One No. 7 Sprague Silker 
One No. 10 Ayars Plunger Liquid Filler 
5 40x72 Retorts - 
30 4 tier crates 
Box A-1328 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
of 1924 crop, half Keeney’s, half Rice’s. 


Thomas & Company,Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two thousand pounds Stowells Evergreen, 
four thousand pounds Country Gentlemen, new crop stock, 
high germination. Wire for prices. 

Wood, Stubbs & Co., 14th & Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Perry Fruit Farm consisting of 120 acres 
and canning factory equipped for Cherries, Fruits, and As- 
paragus, located on improved state road, 10 miles from the 
city of Syracuse, 1 mile from village of Manlius. 3000 feet 
frontage on main highway. 5 houses, 3 large barns, fruit 
house, 2 warehouses, and other buildings. 9,000 Cherry 
trees, 1,000 Apple trees, 400 Pear trees, and other fruits. 
5 acres Asparagus. 


O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


FOR SALE— 


20 Bushels Giant Green Pod Stringless Bean Seed. 
10 Bushels Sure Crop Wax Stringless Bean Seed. 
The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—3,000 lbs. 1924 Rogers Green Admiral 
Pea Seed, 16 cents perlb. F. O. B. New York State factory. 
Address Box A-1324 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—A strong nationally known manufacturer wants to 
employ at technically trained man of about thirty years with some 
knowledge of the food packing busi,ess. One with some chemical, 
mechanical and commecrcial experience preferred. Good future. 

Address Box B- 1327 care of The Canning Trade. 


The Answer 
HE PULLS OUT THE PLUG IN THE BATHTUB 
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CAN PRICES 


YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ame; 
Can Co, 
NEW Yor, ™pany 


-= you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
into the hopper— caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100 per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. Under Carrier Separators 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. CHISHOLMSCOTT ' CO., 


387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(Callfornia) 


White Mammoth, No. 24%.....+. 4-10 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 3%.. Out 
Green ae No. 2% 
White, ge, 5 TTT 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Medium, No. 2 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 2%g...-ee00-. Out 
White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 
Tips, Green, Mam. oO. eee 
Tips, Greens Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.30 
BAKED BEANS? 


4 

3 

3 

4 

*°°° 3 
3.25 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Plain, No. .65 -70 
In Sauce, No. .80 
In Sauce, NG. 1.20 1.30 


BEANS+ 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. . . 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 1.10 .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... .... 


White Wax, Standard No. 2.... .. it 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 10.. 1.20 
Limas, Extras, No. Out 
Limas, Standards, NO. 


Limes, Soaked, NO. 
Red Kidney, Standard, 


BEETS+ 


Standard, Whole, No. 3. «os Out ae 
rge, Whole, No. ee Out 
CORNt 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. .... Out 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .£0.b. Co....  .«... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 1.50 1.60 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Balt.. 1.50 Out 
Ex. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.55 1.70 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. factory. 1.55 1.70 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.55 1.60 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. 0. b. Co. 1.50 1.60 
Extra Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co... 1.65 


Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. - 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2. - 
Standard Western, No. 2....... ---- 1.60 


HOMINY?¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 1.10 1.20 
Standard, Split, No. 10......06. 3.50 3.75 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? 


12 Kinds, No. -95 1.00 
12 Hinds, Me. 4:50 5.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? 
Standard, No. er 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. Meeseesecausceeues Out Out 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory.. 1.60 1.70 

f. o. b. Baltimore 1.90 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory.. 1.45 1.60 
. b. Baltimore 1.45 .... 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory. 1.30 1.40 
0. b. Baltimorei.35 .... 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory... 1.15 1.25 
b. Baltimore 1.15 .... 


& 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. Balto... Oui 


Seconds, ecccccccccccccocccoos Out Out 

E. J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out Out 

E. J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... .90 95 

BH. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1.15 1.15 

Fancy Petit Pols, 18........... 1.25 1.35 
PUMPKIN? 

Standard, No. 3, factory....... .95 1.10 

Standard, No. 1 .90 4.00 

Squash, No. 10... 3.60 

SAUERKRAUT 

Standard, No. -70 

Standard, No. 2%..... 2:08 

Standard, No. 25 3.50 
SPINACH? 

1.15 

1.50 

1.55 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No. Tikncccccscccovece 4.00 4.75 
California, No. 1-75 
California, No. 1 6.25 
1F. O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASH? 
Balto. N. Y. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out 1.60 
With Dry Beans, No. 3.....e20. 1.60 1.45 
NOs Out 1.60 
SWEET POTATOES? 
F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. ..... Out 
Standard, No. 2%, f. o. b. Balto. 2.20 2.30 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. County 2.20. ...- 
Standard, No. 9, 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County 6.00 . 
TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory... .... Out 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.75 5.25 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County..... 4.75 5.25 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in. cans........ ..... Out 
Jersey, No. 3, f.o.b. County.... Out... 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. Balto... 1.65 1.75 
Standard No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore 1.45 1.60 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. 1.45 
Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore 1.40 diate 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. timore.. 1.00 1.20 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.00 .... 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore ......... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .70 .80 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .674%4 .80 
TOMATO PUREE 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 4.00 4.25 
Standard No. 1 Trimmings..... -65 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Md., No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.... 1.25 1.35 
Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 4.25 4.15 
Md., No 10, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 
California Fancy, No. 2%%...... cece 
BLACKBERRIESS§ 
Standard, No. Dicaaieneseesuces 1.20 1.30 
Standard, No. Out 
ING: 750 7.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... aa 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 9.00 105 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, Red, No. 3.......0cc.. 1.20 1.30 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out... 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.50 1.60 
Standard, White, Syrup. No. 2.. 1.60 1.70 
Extra Preserved, No. 2......... 1.85 1.95 
Sour Pitted Red, i0s...:: 8.00 9.00 
California Standard 2%s........ 2.85 2.45 
GOOSEBERRIESS§ 
1:25 
Standard, NO. 10. 6.75 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. 2.75 2.65 
California, Std., No. 2 C.. 2.40 2.40 
PEACHES+ 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... .-.. Out 
Seconds, Wate, Ne: Out .... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2....cccce 
Stanéavds, White, No. 3........ Out .... 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out... 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1:75 1.85 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2-00 2.15 
Selected NO: cece 
Seconds, White, No. 3..... 1.30 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..... 1.30 1.40 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3.... 1.10 1.20 
Pies, Peeled, No. 3....... t 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 2.00 2.18 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............. Out 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ 


Standards, No. 2, in Water.... 


Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.15 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... Out 
Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1:00 ... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.60 


Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
PINEAPPLE®? 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2...2.15 Out 


Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2. .... Out 


Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 2.85 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2-70 2.20 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2.2 


Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 2.00 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. 1 Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ Out .... 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... 9.25 9.75 
Eastern Pie, Water........... 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.00 . 
Porte Rica, NG 4.00 2 
PLUMS+ 

Red, Syrup, No. 1......... 

RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, NG. 3. 1.75 1.86 
Bisek, Sevan, NG. 2.35 2.45 
Red, Water, eee. 9.25 9.50 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.85 2.05 
Preserved, NO: 2. 1.90 2.10 


Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 1.95 2.15 


Extra, Preserved, No. 1........ 1-00 1.15 


Standard, Water, No. 10........ 5-50 6.00 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE®*? 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 1.80 


2.15 
Flats, 1 Ib 1.7 
s, Case, 1.70 Out 
Flats, Ib. case, 4 doz........ 1. 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, jo 1.60 1.75 
Standards, 10 02. 3.15 3.95 
Selects, 6 oz..... 2.50 265 
SALMON®*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 2.70 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 1.30 
Cane, Tal, NO 1.75 
Cohoe, Fiat, Nak 1.80 
Cohoe, Fiat, NO. 
Pink, ‘Fall, 2. 1.40 1.45 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.. £90 
Chums, Talls ..... 1.35 1.30 
Medium Red Talls...........00. 1.40 1.75 
SHRIMP*# 
Wet, 1.8 1.90 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 


3.85 
% Tomato, Carton... 3.65 
Mustard, Keyless ..........6. 4.25 3.85 
% Mustard, 3.95 
California, POF COSC. 
13.00 
Oval, No. 4.00 
TUNA FISH—Whlite, per Case 
California, %s, Blue Fin........ .... 8.00 
California, Is, Blue Fin........ -.-. 15.00 
California, %s, Striped ........ .... 6.75 


California, 1s, Striped ......... 


3 

ae 
. 
iy 
Kae 
.... 12.50 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Western Fruit Crop Is Hard Hit By Winter Weather—Can- 
ners Cutting Prices to No Advantage—Jobbers Merely 
Kept Off by These Cuts—Spot Market Better— 

The Heavy Consuming Months Here— 

Peas Growing and Being Planted. 

String Bean Acreage 
May Be Large. 


QUICK RESPONSE—At the beginning of this issue, in 
A our editorial, we call attention to the Government’s report 

on prospective tomato acreage this season, and the need 
for canners’ careful consideration. In doing this we were not 
unmindful of good Old Dame Nature, the great friend of the 
canning industry, and who has stepped in to protect the canners 
against themselves so often and so noticeably in years past, al- 
though we did not mention her in that editorial. May be the 


old lady was jealous and wanted to let us know that she is still 


on the job, for at the very time we were writing, here is what 
she was doing, as reported in the daily papers of May 7th: 


“CHICAGO, May 6—Snow, sleet and lowest tem- 
perature recorded for the season in a score of years 
fell today, blighting green fields and orchards of the 
Middle West. 

“In Northern Minnesota the temperature dropped 
1 degrees below freezing. In Iowa, Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois there were killing frosts. The cold extended east- 
ward over Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 


“Snowflakes fell in Chicago during the day and the 
city was pelted by a high wind, cold rain and hail. 

“Snow covered the peach orchards of Michigan, 
where ‘blossom time’ was being celebrated in the fruit- 
growing sections. 


“The cold and snow was a real tragedy for fruit 
growers. Only ten days ago temperatures throughout 
the region were 30 to 40 degrees above normal. Foliage 
burst in full bloom. The weather resembled mid-June. 
Then came, suddenly, the gripping frost, snow and cold 
rains that have continued for more than a week. 

“Fruit growers were unable tonight to estimate 
what the damage to fruit would be. In some districts 


it was believed 90 per cent. of apples and peaches will 
be lost.” 


Practically the same thing happened in the Western Mary- 
land and Shenandoah Valley apple regions, about two weeks 
ago. First a severe hailstorm, of the widespread variety, swept 
through that section while the trees were in full blossom, and 
the first reports said the crop had been hurt. Two nights later 
frost fell heavily and the destruction was well nigh completed. 
Definite news of this has just come through, as they waited 
until sure before reporting. 


This is a heavy blow to apples and to Michigan and its 
fruit interests, as that State has been coming forward with 
leaps and bounds in the quality and quantity of its canned fruit 
production. And it will probably be found that the visitation 
extends down along the Lake shore, nipping the New York 
State fruits, and causing additional havoc. All of which shows 
how powerless is man to gauge or comment accurately upon 
Nature’s products. Yet it is necessary to comment in advance 
upon such things, because if we had to wait until after, until 
the ultimate results were definite and decided, it would be too 
late to be of any value, as a market consideration. Reports 
from California state that the danger period of frost visitation 
has about passed. Now it will be in order for Dame Nature to 
ee these presumptuous statements, and visit that State with 
trouble. 

If these reports prove true and the fruit crops are as badly 
hurt as would seem reasonable to expect from such a visitation, 
at the most dangerous time of the fruit crop, it will be in order 
for the fruit men to exempt themselves from our editorial warn- 
ing. Truly, as we have said, the crops of 1925 have not yet 
been made, and the market student who discounts the market 
this far in advance is rash indeed. And yet there are canners 
doing that right now, as shown in their reduction of prices. 


THE MARKET—The canned foods market is showing 
changes for the better. Demand is more brisk and buying is 
going on steadily, although in small quantities. This in refer- 
ence to spots. Wisconsin, for instance, reports a steady move- 
ment of spot peas from canners’ warehouses, and in face of the 
actual small holdings, as reported after the canvass of that State 
by Secretary Nicholoy, it is not surprising to learn that spot 
peas will soon be as scarce’ there, as other spot goods are in all 
sections. More than this the consumers have not ceased eating 
canned foods, but are keeping steadily at their task, and this 
means a steady drain upon the retailers, and in turn they upon 
the wholesalers. So as much as the wholesalers would have 
liked to keep away from buying, either spots or futures, they 
are being forced to take spots. The heaviest consuming months 
of the year are now here, and this despite the supposed inter- 
ference of green or so-called fresh fruits and vegetables. We 
may, therefore, look for a continuance of this good demand, and 
it will not surprise anyone to see the demand increase for futures 
and that very shortly. 

The one thing that is holding the buyers away from further 
buying of futures, and especially tomatoes, is the action of the 
tomato canners. If tomato canners showed some confidence in 
their product and asked firm prices on futures, buying would 
be good today, possibly. But there are always some weak can- 
ners, who do not know their costs, or do not care about them, 
and these canners disturb the whole market. Actual changes 
in the market quotations this week are found in spinach, where 
No. 2s are quoted at 95c; 244s at $1.25 and 3s at $1.30, with 
10s at $4.00. 

Spot tomatoes also show reductions. No. 10s are quoted 
now at $4.75; No. 2 standard at $1.00, and 1s in the country at 
67%c. There is no one to blame for these reductions but the 
canners themselves. Supplies of spot tomatoes are mainly, if 


not entirely, within the Tri-State territory, and although his- 
tory shows that the record high of the tomato market is always 
May and June, these canners have been forcing their few hold- 
ings onto the market, and accepting the reductions which good 
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traders have attempted, mostly we are surely without hope of 
having their price accepted. There is no law, of course, against 
a man giving away his goods, or his profits; but that is just 
what these sellers have been doing. The market on spot toma- 
toes is genuine and the goods are worth all the holder asks for 
them, and the buyer would have to pay if the seller had the 
backbone to stick to his price. 

Future tomatoes remain quiet as they have been for some 
time. But it is noted that the 90c price on 2s has been broken, 
and that even Indiana has gotten into this cut-throat game. 
The net result of this cutting is that the buyers are keeping 
further away than ever and no one can blame them. Their 
game is to stay off and see how low the canners can bring their 
prices. The buyers seem to have all to gain and nothing to 
lose. There is no use in the canners cutting the prices because 
that is not starting any buying; so stay off. The buyers will 
come around as soon as they see you are set upon your price. 
Let the cut raters sell themselves out and they will be out of 
the way, and there will be plenty of the best business still to be 
placed. The best buyers do not touch these cut-raters. There 
is too much of a gamble about getting the goods or not. 

Nothing more has been heard about tomato acreage. The 
weather has been cold this past week and more, and while farm 
preparations have been forwarded, the crops have not made 
much progress. It has been bad growing weather for every- 
thing except hay, and not even good for that. ; 

The strawberry crop in this section is promising, having 
blossomed exceptionally well, but the canners and preservers are 
still “long” on strawberries, from last year, and they are not 
interested in the new crop. Unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens to the crop it will be a good one, and prices will rule low. 

Peas have been making quite good progress, the cool weath- 
er not hurting them. Planting in all sections has gone on ac- 
cording to schedule and we have heard of no radical cuts in acre- 


Evidently someone found a lot more string bean seed than 
was at first supposed to exist and some has been offered for re- 
sale. This crop promised to be a record breaker this season, at 
least so far as the planting is concerned. What the crop will be 
remains to be seen; but cold weather does not help beans. 

Conditions in other markets are reported upon in full, and 
we refer you to these expert reports. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trade Broadening Out—Asparagus Market in Better Shape—A 
Hint to Tomato Canners—Spot Tomatoes Weaker—Peas 
Weaker—Fair Business in Corn—Pineapple Mov- 
ing Better—Sardines Firm—Buying 
Northwestern Fruits. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, May 7, 1925. 


r HE Situation—Trading has developed along broader lines 
[ since our last report, and distributors have been in the 
market for supplies in slightly larger quantities. This 
increased buying has been confined mainly to spot canned foods, 
although a little more attention has been devoted to the future 
situation, 

Canners Win Out—The California canners have apparently 
won out in their fight to uphold the opening price basis on 1925 
pack asparagus. The situation was notably in favor of the buy- 
er a fortnight ago with canners in many instances willing to 
grant buyers about 5 per cent. off of opening prices. Canners 
began to realize, when the granting of such concessions had 
failed to stimulate sales, that they were stacking the cards 
against themselves, and most of them withdrew the concessions 
which had been more or less openly offered. Since this firming 
up in sentiment on the Coast, the market has remained firm at 
opening prices and the increased business which the cut prices 
failed to attract has been coming in. It is now estimated that 
the pack of asparagus on the Coast will run about 2,000,000 
cases for the season. Earlier estimates had placed the total at 
close to two and one-quarter million cases. 

Different With Tomatoes—Many of the Southern tomato can- 
ners might well take a leaf from the book of their California 
colleagues when it comes to the merchandising of their pack. 
It is an axiom in the trade that while the Southern packers are 
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good tomato canners, they are sometimes lacking in business 
acumen, and the buyers are not slow to take advantage of any 
opportunities that present themselves It is the same old story 
this season, apparently. Buyers holding off until the last minute 
and the ever-present “scary” minority among the canners start- 
ing in to cut prices to hasten the business along. If it were a 
question of moving out spot goods, the cutting of prices would 
be understandable, but with the packers of reliable brands hold- 
ing firm at prices which they declare commensurate with pack- 
ing costs, and offering the smaller canners an opportunity to get 
the same price, many of the latter are throwing away their op- 
portunity, and incidently are damaging the entire industry by 
buyers in a doubtful mood, and holding off still further from 
their tactics. Instead of attracting more buying, the present 
disturbed position of the market has had the effect of putting 
placing firm contracts. Althought prices apparently mean little 
in the present market, quotations put out by reliable factors on 
future tomatoes are; 1s, 57% cents; 2s, 87% cents; 3s, $1.27%4; 
10s, $4.00, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, for standard quality on 
100 per cent. delivery contracts. 

Spot Tomatoes—As might be expected, the spot tomato mar- 
ket is weakening as the season progresses. Quotations named on 
standards in carlot quantities for immediate shipment follow: 
1s, 70 cents; 2s, $1.00; 3s, $1.45; 10s, $4.90. With the spread be- 
tween spots and futures narrowing, buyers are beginning to dis- 
play a little more interest, but buying is still largely hand-to- 
mouth on all sizes. 

_ Indiana Tomatoes—The market on new pack tomatoes in In- 
diana has eased off a little, in sympathy with the weakness in 
other parts of the country. The Hoosier State packers are quot- 
ing futures at 70 cents per dozen for 1s, 95 cents for 2s, $1.35 
for 3s, and $4.50 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery, for standard quality. 

Peas Weaken—Reports from Wisconsin indicate that the 
market has slumped on old pack standards, with canners anxious 
to effect a clearance before they start operations on their 1925 
pack. Some standards are reported to have sold as low as 90 to 
95 cents per dozen, although the market was quoted by the pack- 
ers at about $1.00 cannery. Southern peas have eased off in 
sympathy with the general market weakness, and the reluctance 
of buyers to place contracts for new pack Southern grades has 
been another bearish factor. - 

Standard Corn Sells—There has been a fair business passing 
in standard corn, and reports are to the effect that the carry- 
over of Maryland packs has been pretty well liquidated. The 
small remaining holdings are quotable at $1.50 to 1.55 per dozen, 
cannery, with perhaps a few odd lots to be had here and there at 
$1.45. Future Southern corn is offering on 10 per cent. delivery 
contracts at $1.00 per dozen, with standard shoepeg at $1.15. 


Western Corn—Midwestern packers are reported to be book- 
ing a large volume of business on packed-to-order corn. Sales 
to date are said to be more than double the future business 
booked up to this time last year. The market is quoted at about 
$1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, cannery, for standard 2s, as to brand 
and location of the cannery. Fancy Crosby at $1.35 per odzen, 
cannery, has also been a good seller on packed-to-order contracts. 

More California Fruit Prices—Tentative opening prices on 
1925 pack California canned fruits have been named by addi- 
tional packers, and prices are now out on practically the entire 
line. The prices are slightly under those named on 1924 pack 
at the opening of the season last year. Buyers have not yet en- 
tered the market in a large way, and there is a general dis- 
position to hold off and wait until prices have been put out by 
all of the important canners. The tentative prices of the smaller 
packers serve as good “feelers” for the larger canners, and give 
the latter more chance to name a price basis that will meet with 
the approval of the trade. While stocks of old pack California 
canned fruits on the spot position are not large, there are appar- 
ently enough supplies available to take care of present demand, 
and the price basis has undergone no important modification. 
The price undertone is not as strong as it has been, however. 

Pineapple Moving Better—More demand for Hawaiian pine- 
apple has developed, and the market is gradually working into 
better shape as the new season approaches. Present indications 
are that buying of new pack will not be heavy and it is expected 
that the trading will be of hand-to-mouth character until the 
future course of the market is more clearly defined. Buyers are 
evidently apprehensive over possible overproduction in the Is- 
lands, and so are disposed to go slow on pineapple for the time 
being. 

Sardines—Maine sardines are firmly held at present ad- 
vances. Stocks are steadily dwindling. Although the new fish- 
ing season is legally open, canneries are not yet active in a large 
way, and it is not expected that the market will open up fully 
before the end of the current month. Demand is fair. The posi- 
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tion of the market for California packs is strong, with stocks 
practically cleared from first hands. . 

New Northwestern Fruits—Buyers are beginning to place 
contracts for their early requirements of new pack Oregon and 
Washington fruits, opening prices having been named by prac- 
tically all of the canners. Orders are not of large volume as yet, 
however. 


Ready for Salmon Canning—Some of the cannery crews have 
already gone North, Coast reports indicate, and packers are mak- 
ing plans for their 1925 pack in Alaska. Considerable specula- 
tion is being indulged in as to probable opening prices, but 
present indications are that no material reductions in packers’ 
costs are in sight. Old pack salmon has been moving out a 
little better, but prices have not advanced. Pinks are still 
available at $1.25 in some quarters on the Coast, although the 
general asking price is 10 cents higher. Chums are available 
down to $1.05 per dozen, but most stocks command 5 cents a 
dozen more. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Asparagus Pack Will Not Reach Early Figures—Market Better 
Settled—Frost Danger Considered Over—Large Crop 
of Fruits Indicated—Spots Cleaned Up and Good 
Packs in Prospect—Foreign Demand Prom- 
ises Well—Report of the C. P. C. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


San Francisco, Cal., May 7, 1923. 


SPARAGUS-tThe situation on asparagus continues to at- 

tract the attention of the trade and there seems to be quite 

a diversity of opinion in regard to the immediate outlook 
for this canned product. One thing is certain, and that is that 
the output this year will be well below the figure estimated early 
in the season, when some production sharps figured that the 
pack would pass the 2,200,000 case mark. That a pack of this 
proportion could have been made is doubtless true, but growers 
are receiving but one-half as much for their crop as some ex- 
pected, and no attempt is being made to harvest anything grown. 
Already some fields have been ploughed up and others will be 
diverted to other croyps after the close of the season. The out- 
look now is that the pack will be in the neighborhood of 1,750,000 
cases, or practically the same as that of last year. Following 
the announcement of opening prices by the large packing inter- 
ests, smaller concerns came out with prices on a lower basis, but 
there are indications that about all the business that will be done 
at these lower rates has been booked and the market is getting 
on a more settled basis. One concern, the Winters Canning 
Company, came out but recently with its opening prices, and 
these are about ten cents a dozen lower than those of the Cali- 


fornia Packing Corporation and Libby, McNeill & Libby on most 
of the list. 


Danger Over—The period during which killing frosts might 
be expected may be regarded as being over, and there is little 
likelihood of any further damage from this source this season. 
Reports from a few isolated communities advise of light crops, 
but in general the outlook is for a very large output of fruits in 
California. Right down the line of varieties the prospects are for 
greatly increased yields this year, as compared with 1924, and 
canners are preparing for a record pack. Last year’s pack has 
been closely cleaned up and the market is in good shape from 
the standpoint of stocks. Present indications are that the for- 
eign demand will be fairly heavy and every effort will be made 
to stimulate exports. Very little buyin gof fruits has been done 
by canners so far, but buyers will shortly be in the field signing 
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up for the season’s requirements. Lower prices than have pre- 
vailed in recent years are forecasted. 

Spinach—The packing of spinach has been brought to a 
close in California and extensive shipments of this vegetable are 
being made in an effort to get warehouses cleaned out as much as 
possible before the fruit season commences in earnest. The 
early business on canned spinach has been very satisfactory and 
considerable more than half the new pack has been disposed of, 
together with the carry-over from last year. Some packers re- 
port that they have already sold as much as three-quarters of 
this year’s output. 

Pineapple—The lower prices on spot Hawaiian pineapple 
have stimulated business on this fruit and surplus stocks are 
moving off in good fashion. Retail grocers are featuring pine- 
apple at reduced prices and are getting considerable action on 
stocks. Opening prices on the 1925 pack are expected during 
the present month. 

The Short Curse—The annual course for canners offered by 
the College of Agriculture, University of California, Berkeley, 
will be given on May 14 and 15 at Haviland Hall. This course 
was scheduled for March, but had to be postponed until this 
month, owing to the manner in which spinach came on the mar- 
ket. Those who will conduct the course are Alan Richardson, 
F. A. Dixon, James Parcell, K. Ford, Prof. A. W. Christie and 
Prof. W. V. Cruess, the two latter of the university faculty. 
Among the subjects to be studied will be the operation of steam 
pressure cookers for the sterilization of canned foods, analysis 
of lye solutions analysis of sugar and syrups and the relation 
of bacteria to canning foods. As a part of the course the class 
will be taken through the plants of the American Can Company 
apenas and the California Packing Corporation at Emery- 
ville. 


The Report of the C. P. C—The annual report of president 
R. I. Bentley,.of the California Packing orporation, was made 
public on April 29th, and set to rest all reports of an increased 
dividend rate or of the cutting of a melon. The report was a 
very satisfactory one, however, and indicated that for the year 
ending February 28th, the concern earned $12.64 per share on 
its 486,708 shares of capital stock outstanding. Profits from op- 
erations, after deducting all expenses and making provisions for 
federal taxes were $5,630,518, while income from other invest- 
ments totaled $519,959, bringing the total profits to $6,150,478. 
Dividends paid to stockholders last year amounted to $2,920,248. 
The surplus on the balance sheet at the end of February was 
$22,529,568. 


In his report to stockholders President Bentley said: “The 
operating profit exceeds that of the previous year, and it is grati- 
fying to state that the shipments of canned foods are greater 
than those of 1922, which were previously the largest in the 
history of the company. The volume of the dried fruit branch 
of the business approximates that of last year, but the showing 
is appreciably better. 

“The aggregate of the inventories is lower than the previous 
year, and valuations are on a conservative basis. The ‘Notes 
and Accounts Receivable include the sum of $818,998, represent- 
ing the unpaid balance dte on 15,000 shares of treasury stock 
issued to employees on a partial payment plan, which with 9,749 
shares previously issued, totals 24,749 shares. Officers are ex- 
empt from participation, and employees are on a limited basis. 
The purpose of this plan is obvious and results have more than 


exceeded our expectations, for the stock has been distributed to 
1,457 employees. 


“You will note that there are not bills payable outstanding 
at this date. Repairs and renewals have been written off, as 
usual, and $1,118,525 set aside to cover depreciation. We call 
your attention to the large cash balance, but wish to state that 
this is not unemployed capital carried throughout the year. The 
balance at this date is less than that of March 1, and as the pack- 
ing season gains headway this will soon be exhausted, when the 
corporation becomes a heavy borrower for several months. 


“Rumors are rife to the effect that there will be a change 
in the dividend policy. We wish the stockholders to know that 
there are many problems confronting the management, among 
them being reduced margins on some of our most profitable com- 
modities, due to increased production. We hope by increasing 
volume, not only on these commodities, but also on others, to 
offset the reduced margins. We cannot go into details as to 
these problems, but face them confident in our ability to solve 
them. We have always pursued a conservative course, and feel 
that it has been for the stockholders’ best interests; also firmly 
believe that a change in the dividend policy is not justified for 
the present. When a change of policy is made the stockholders 


will know that whatever is decided upon will be without a qualm 
as to its advisability or our ability to continue it. 
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“The statement of the Alaska Packers’ Association is made a 
part of this report. Unfavorable weather conditions and drastic 
regulations imposed by the federal government in an effort to 
conserve Alaska salmon for the future, resulted in a decided cur- 
tailment of the catch, and consequently in the pack and profits of 
the Alaska Packers’ Association. The federal regulations will 
eventually give permanent value, otherwise unobtainable, to our 
investments in Alaska.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Demand Reyived—Candor Between Producer and Buyer All 
That Is Needed—Buyers Asking Pea Prices—Corn at 
Top Retail Price—Enough Corn , Futures—Buy- 
ing Spot Tomatoes—Canned Fruits Being 
Bought—Salmon Selling Better. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Chicago, May 7, 1925. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS-There is a distinctly percept- 
t. iblé revival of demand from the wholesale grocers for spot 

canned foods. The news late last week from Wisconsin 
as to the sold out condition of spot canned peas in that state, 
showing that there was only sufficient for an eleven-day supply 
for the United States, whereas the wholesale grocery buyers 
had been estimating the supply in first hands in Wisconsin all 
the way from two to three million cases, had a strong reassuring 
effect on the market. 

This shows what absolute candor between manufacturer 
and seller will do toward establishing and holding the confi- 
dence of buyers. Since Secretary Nicholoy gave out the statement 
that only 686,00 cases of peas were in first hands in Wisconsin, 
buyers have all been asking for prices and samples of spot 
canned peas, and a large volume has been sold during the week. 

Now, if Secretary John B. Street, of the New York Canners 
Association, would collect and publish the statistics of the can- 
ned peas now held by first hands in that state, the snake of dis- 
trust would be killed so dead that its tail would not wiggle, for 
1 am confident that the canners of New York State are well sold 
out of canned peas, for eastern buyers are chasing Chicago 
brokers for offerings in that line. 

The tail of the snake is still wiggling a little, for when the 
brokers show the Wisconsin figures as to the stock of peas the 
buyers say: “Yes, yes, but what is the stock in New York? The 
New York canners have got spot peas to burn.” This despite 
the fact that New York packed less than half the peas that were 
packed by Wisconsin, and that her canners sell their futures 
closer up than Wisconsin. The retail price of canned corn of 
standard grade is in Chicago 18 cents per can, and retail gro- 
cers say that is the highest price consumers will pay for it. 
This means that standard grade can be sold to the wholesale 
grocers for $1.50 Chicago, but that is all they will pay for it. 

Fancy grades, of course, sell for a higher price, but the 
trade seems to be well supplied at present with fancy and extra 
> standard grades. 

Though Iowa canners have sold an enormous output of fu- 
tures in canned corn, the Chicago wholesalers are “off of it,” as 
the brokers put it, as they argue that canned corn brought so 
high a price this last season that the production will be very 
heavy. The wholesalers of the West and Southwest do not 
seem to share that opinion, as they have bought futures very 
heavily, double as much from Iowa canners as they did last sea- 
son, 

Canned Tomatoes—The wholesale buyers are evincing some 
interest in canned tomatoes for spot delivery in a restricted way. 
No large lots are being bought, and a carload is about the limit 
of the largest buying. The smaller wholesalers are buying in 
lots of 100 and 200 cases from warehouse Chicago of lots held on 
consignment. 

Futures in canned tomatoes seem to occupy the same posi- 
tion of disesteem as does future canned corn. The buyers ap- 
pear to have bought all the futures that they care to risk and 
me of the impression that there is going to be a large produc- 
10n. 

The buying of spot canned tomatoes is largely confined to 
size No, 2 and one dollar f. 0. b. Maryland or Virginia for stand- 
ard quality of 2s is the lowest price brokers are naming at pres- 
ent. The supply of crated tomatoes from the south is increas- 
Ing, and the prices thereof are declining, and this causes the 
demand for canned tomatoes to decrease. 
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Canned Peas—The statement of spot stocks in hands of 111 
Wisconsin canners issues last week, there being onlv 113 pea can- 
ners in that state holding less than 700,000 cases of canned peas, 
the unsold remainder of a pack of 19,000,000 cases, has changed 
the entire attitude of the market toward that article, and has 
brought on a buying mood that has resulted in this market of 
some lively selling of spot peas during the week. 

I have heard of some standard fours and fives selling at $1 
and $1.05 f. o. b. Wisconsin, the lowest prices I have heard. 

Canned Fruits—Michigan canners are beginning to make 
some prices on canned fruits for future delivery, and have con- 
tracted some No. 10 black raspberries at $8.25 in juice and red 
sour pitted cherries in No. 10 cans in juice at $8.00 ,and No. 10 
water blackberries at $7.75, all f. o. b. Michigan canneries, of the 
1925 pack. 

It is said that New York canners are offering black rasp- 
berries and red sour pitted cherries at 25c the dozen less, but 
their rate of freight to Chicago is somewhat higher than the 
Michigan rate. 

Other Canned Foods—Canned salmon is selling better as 
spring opens, but the buying is in a small way, usually ex-ware- 
house Chicago. California peaches are in some demand, and a 
few lots have been bought the past week in carloads from the 
Pacific Coast canneries, but most of the buying has been of re- 
sale lots ex-Chicago warehouses. 

Brekers Seriously Concerned—An article in an_ eastern 
daily paper as to the increasing undesirability of the canned 
food and dried fruit brokerage business, and its unprofitable 
character, has attracted some attenion. 

The older brokers admit that the business has shown no 
profit in two years past, but are hopeful, and claim that there 
are too many engaged in the business. They, however, hold 
that it is a game of freeze out, and that the evil will cure itself 
in another year or two by the retirement of a lot of new firms 
which are without capital and cannot stay in the game. 

This would seem to be the resent course of things as the dis- 
continuation of a brokerage firm is heard of every once in a 
while, so frequently, in fact, as to cause little or no comment, 
being taken as a matter of course, and the entry of new firms 
into the business is very infrequent. The desirable accounts of 
canners are in the hands of the older firms, and the new firms 
going into the business claim that they cannot get any accounts 
to represent, except of those canners who have a poor reputation 
for quality and who will not pay their brokers. The dried fruit 
tine is all tied up with co-operative selling agencies, so ineffi- 
ciently conducted as to keep the market perpetually demoralized. 


MAINE MARKET 


Lobster Prices Announced—Golden Bantam Sales—Future Corn 
Active—Beans Also—Maine Convention 
May 14th to 15th. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
Portland, Me., May 7, 1925. 


OBSTER—The feature of the past week has been the an- 

9 nouncement of prices on 1925 pack of lobster by one of the 
larger canners. Some others have not yet put their of- 

ferings on the market, but doubtless their prices will follow 
shortly. The figures named are based on $4.36 for halves, with 
quarters at $2.35 and ones at $8.75. 

All stocks of spot canned foods have decreased quietly, but 
so steadily that the local market is getting well cleaned up. Sales 
on Golden Bantam corn at $1.85 and at $1.80 have been reported 
by different canners, with evidently better interest shown in this 
item. Stringless beans have also changed hands, priced at $1.30 
for nice goods to regular trade. Both above named lines are 
cleaning up well. 

Future corn has had another run of activity, the demand 
for Crosby variety still leading. Crosby corn stands as first 
quoted, at $1.5 and $145, with the higher price predominating. 
Golden Bantam is firm at $1.70. No. 10 size in the two varieties 
are quoted at $7.50 and $8.50, respectively. 

Future stringless beans have had their usual sale, the old 
price of $1.30 also applying on new business, with No. 10s at 
$5.50. No. 10 trade in all items is increasing each year. 

Much interest is expressed regarding the Maine Canners 
Convention to be held in Portland May 14 and 15. Reservations 
are coming in fast. Many kindred trades outside the state will 


be ‘ein and the success of the meeting is already as- 
sured. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Developments In Packer Consent Decree Case Hold Trade’s Interest—Appeal for Stay of 


Suspension of Decree Being Considered—Waiting For Packers to Reenter Grocery 


Jobbing Field—American Association Plans Exhaustive Program For Washington 
Convention--National Reports ‘‘Phone for Food’’ Campaign Sweeping Country. 


case continues to hold the attention of the trade, and has 

temporarily, at least, taken the spot light away from the 
“Phone for Food” campaign, the coming conventions of the gro- 
cery associations and kindred subjects. 

In line with his recent decision, Justice Jennings Bailey, of 
tle Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, has signed a 
Gecree suspending the operation of the consent decree. The de- 
c.ee now stands suspended as a whole until further order of the 
court «after a full hearing on the merits it had in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The National Wholesale Grocers Association, in comment- 
ing on the present status of the decree, says: “It will be noted 
that this decree merely embodies the results arrived at by Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey in the decision which he rendered on the 
motions of the Swift and Armour groups of defendants, and also 
the motion of California Co-operative Canneries to set aside 
the decree as invalid. Our counsel have been in conference at 
Washington with the government attorneys handling this litiga- 
tion for the Department of Justice. The question of appeal is 
under consideration, and also the manner of a possible applica- 
tion by the Government to stay the suspension of the decree 
pending the appeal. It is expected that the Government will 
announce its decision within a very short time.” 

Members of the trade are on the alert for the first sign of a 
general re-entry into the wholesale grocery business on the part 
of the packers, but thus far the latter have not taken any action 
in this direction. It is expected that any action along these lines 
will probably be deferred until the case is finally settled. 


J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, says of the consent decree suspension: 

“In connection with suspension there arises the question of 
duration. If the decree is suspended, for how long a time does 
the order of suspension apply’ The court practically says that 
in suspending the operation of the decree it is virtually vacated, 
rendered null and void and set aside. Such being the case, there 
remains for the United States Goernment and the wholesale 
grocers but one course—that is to contest in the higher courts 
the decision of the lower court suspending the operation of the 
decree, and that such a course will be pursued by the interests 
concerned is not to be doubted for a moment. 


“This is not the hour for a wholesale grocer to flinch or hesi- 
tate. As American citizens we recognized five years ago that 
the highest and best interest of our good consumers demanded 
that the food industry of the United States should not fall in the 
monopolistic control of two or three gigantic meat corporations. 
The meat packers differed with us, and with them we went into 
the fight on the clear-cut issue of competition versus monopoly. 
The consent decree followed. The meat packers, as we predicted 
would be the case, defied the United States Government, repu- 
diated the decree, and the contest started anew. For five years 
we have waged this fight back and forth in both the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and the United States Court 
of Appeals here, winning in our contentions at one point and 
losing at another. Today we face the fact that the honorable 
justice in the District Supreme Court rules against the motion 
of the meat packers themselves to set aside the decree, while at 
the same time ruling in favor of the proclaimed rights of the 
California Co-operative Canneries, and in recognition su~nort- 
ing all those alleged rights, suspending the operation of the de- 
cree thus leaving the field clear for the meat packers to re- 
embark in the grocery field. 


“In the contest to set aside this order of suspension of the 
decree we indulge in no prophecy concerning the result of such 
action in the United States Court of Appeals. We do entertain 
a full measure of confidence that when the United States Su- 
preme Court is called upon to read the law in this matter it will 
sustain the operation of the decree as written. 


4 ie CONSENT DECREE—Interest in the consent decree 


“Let no wholesale grocer at this point in the proceedings 
feel dismayed or discouraged. The court decision is to be ac- 
cepted as only one more chapter in a book which is by 
no means closed until the Supreme Court has spoken, and not 
until then shall we fold our arms and u~on the record of this case 
write finis.” 

American Convention—According to present plans, discus- 
sion of the consent decree question will be one of the outstanding 
features of the Convention of the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, to be held at the Hotel Willard, Washington, May 
26-29. An impressive array of subjects will be taken up at this 
meeting, according to J. H. McLaurin, president of the Amer- 
ican. The question of food distribution in America is in a state 
of exceeding great uncertainty. Today, as never before in the 
history of food distribution, is being raised the question of 
preper economic methods. 

Some of the more important trade problems, as seen by Mr. 
McLaurin, and slated for discussion at the American’s conven- 
tion, are the following: - 

What are the proper functions of the manufacturer in rela- 
tion to the distribution of his products? 

Is it reasonable and in the interest of the consuming public 
for the manufacturer to compete with the wholesaler in the field 
of distribution ? 

Does the manufacturer who uses the wholesaler exclusively 
as his channel of distribution receive convincing proof at the 
Lands of the wholesale grocer that such a method is the correct 
ene? 

Does the desk jobber serve a good purpose in the scheme of 
economy ? 

Wino invented the chain store and buying agency? 

Are there lessons to be learned from the chain store system 
of distribution? If so, what are they? 

To what extent is the wholesale grocer evidencing an active 
interest in the success of the independent: retail grocer? 

ae the average wholesale grocer a merchant or an auction- 
eer? 

; Is the average independent retail grocer a merchant or a 
shopkeeper? 

Are we employing salesmen or order takers? 

Does the specialty salesman serve a useful purpose? 

‘ — we headed for a meat packer monopoly of the nation's 
ood? 

* Is the wholesale grocer of the United States really awake 
to the necessity of meeting and solving the problems that are 
threatening the industry? 

“These questions,” according to Mr. McLaurin, “are of vita! 
interest to the wholesale grocer, and offer themselves for his at- 
tention at the May meeting in Washington. Can you contribute 
to a constructive consideration of these questions by staying at 
home at your desk, or will you attend the Washington meetiny 
and enter into these deliverations in the interest of your owa 
business and the industry as a whole? The Washington meeting 
will be largely attended and its proceedings will be interesting 
and instructive. The wholesale grocery business is suffering 
from a disease, virulent and serious. Are we not tired of pal- 
liated nostrums and ineffective remedies? The business in which 
you are engaged is either economic and in the public interest, or 
else it is uneconomic and against the public welfare. If it 1s 
the former, it should be protected by the laws of the country 
under which it operates, and our own pride and self-respect 
should prompt us to safeguard-it. No pernicious disease is 
cured unless attacked at its source. The cause must be removed 
ov else the remedy is but palliative and not a cure. It is with 
these thoughts in my mind that I am addressing this letter to 
to wholesale grocers, requesting them to lay aside all thought of 
business in the office for the week of May 25-29 and make the 
necessary plans to come to Washington by the morning of May 
25, if possible, and certainly not later than the following morn- 
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“Bred for 


Perfection— 


—By Individual | 
Plant Selection” 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Breeders and Growers 
Chicago 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


The lady ofthe house demands 
style. Catch her eye with a 
‘“dressy’’ label. A Gamse Label. 


Lit hographers hy 


| GAMSE BUILDING 
| BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Don’t Get 
Agitated 


Over 


AGITATION! 


Some canners don’t like to even hear agit- 
ation mentioned. ‘They’re afraid agita- 
tion will ruin their products. 


Nosuch thing— 
when it is done 
the A-B way! 


A-B agitating cookers do not break up quality toma- 


toes. Quality tomato canners all over the world 
are testifying to that fact. 


The gentle rolling motion, produced by A-B, 
which is given the can and contents during the 
cooking process materially shortens the length of 
time necessary for proper sterilization. 


Even, exact temperatures are maintained for a mini- 
mum of time. Then the product is suddenly cooled. 
The time required for every part of the process is 
predetermined—and then all cans in the pack are 
cooked alike. 


No wonder A-B cookers and coolers are standard 
equipment in the better canning factories! 


Notice: There is still time to secure 
your cooker for this season's pack. 


Write our nearest office today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


Ss. O. RANDALL’S SON , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ing, prepared to give serious thought to the deliberations in this 
gathering of food interests during that week. To remain at 
home is to approach the line of least resistance—a thing which 
vou have been doing now for too many years, much to the de- 
iight of chain stores, buying agencies and desk jobbers. I carry 
in my heart no spirit of ‘fight’ against any factor.in the food 
trade, but I will ‘fight’ to protect the rights of wholesale grocers, 
and the sooner every wholesale grocer wakes up and deals wita 
the present situation the surer he will be to find himself in busi- 
ness five years from now.” 

Want Early Suggestions for Resolutions—Under a new rul- 
iug by the Executive Committee of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, all members who desire to submit resolutions 
for consideration and action at annual conventions must submit 
such resolutions in writing to the chairman of the resolutions 
committee or to the secretary of the Association two weeks pre- 
vious to the convention. Secretary Toulme has issued a call for 
any such resolutions, to be at national headquarters by May 25, 
for consideration at the annual convention at West Baden 
Springs, Indiana, June 9-11. This action has been taken to re- 
lieve the resolutions committee of as much convention pressure 
as possible, and to permit of the more efficient handling of ali 
resolutions. 

Trade Commission Alters Procedure—The Federal Trade 
Commission announces the adoption of a new rule regarding 
publicity concerning complaints issued by it. Under the new 
procedure, where a matter is settled by stipulation before a com- 
plaint is heard, no statement in reference thereto will be made 
by the Commission for publication. After a complaint is issued, 
no statement in regard to the case shall be made for publica- 
ticn until after the final determination of the matter. Upon is- 
suance of a complaint by the Commission and the filing of an an- 
swer by the respondent, or in case of a failure of the respondent 
to reply, the papers shall then be open to the public for inspec- 
tion under such rule sand regulations as the secretary of the 
Commission may prescribe. Hitherto it has been the rule to 
issue a statement immediately upon the filing of a complaint, 
stating the charges against a respondent. The Commission now 
believes that “such a statement which is given wide publicity 
has resulted, in many cases, in damage to the respondent,” and 
where “the case is later dismissed, the publicity given the dis- 
missal does not repair the damage, thus resulting in injustice.” 
This new rule has been haled with approval by the trade, many 
“distributors individually, and through association affiliation, 
having suffered as a result of such publicity in cases subse- 
quently quashed. 

“Phone for Food” Plan Progressing—Approximately speak- 
ing, district meetings have been held in practically every gro- 
cery distributing center of the United States in conjunction with 
the “Phone for Food” campaign recently launched by the Sales 
Promotion Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, and splendid progress is reported by the committee. 
The keenest interest has been aroused in the trade, and it can be 
said conservatively, the committee reports, that practically all 
wholesale grocers who have heard the complete story and the full 
explanation of the plan have accepted it as whole-heartedlv as 
did the executive and advisory committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, and are now actively participating in carrying its bene- 
fits to the consumer through the ve‘eil grower. ItI can be read- 
ily appreciated, says the ecemmitiee, that anv proposal to organ- 
ize the wholesale and retail grocers of the United States into a 
sustained and aggressive “Phone for Food” movement is a gigan- 
tic undertaking. This is the effort that the sales promotion 
committee has undertaken. Remarkable progress has_ been 
scored in only two months’ activity, as the active co-operation of 
more than 500 wholesale grocers and thousands of retail ero- 
cers has already been secured. Active district chairmen are 
now functioning in practically every district in the United States. 
These district chairmen are appointing local wholesale erocer 
chairmen in each of the jobbing centers in their districts. These 
local chairmen are constantly holdin~ group meetings of retailers 
in their territory, and laying the “Phone for Food” idea before 
them. In addition to bringing about increased business for the 
independent retailers, the campaign is expected to result in in- 
creased good-will between the wholesaler and reatiler. The cost 
of the educational campaign is being held down where local 
meetings of retailers are conducted by wholesalers, obviating 
the necessity of sending in representatives of the sales promo- 
tion committee. A complete program, including charts, is being 
supplied the local wholesale grocer chairmen to guide them in 
conducting their meetings. “Phone for Food” will be the out- 
standing subject for thorough consideration and discussion at 
the coming convention of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation next month. Ample time is being arranged on the con- 
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vention program for a presentation of all the facts and news 
concerning the plan and campaign, and there will be also ample 


opvortunity for a free exchange of experiences in furthering 
the movement. 


Corporation’s Favorable Position—The generallv favorable 
position of the canning and wholesale grocery industry cener- 
ally is exemplified by the report of the California Packing Cor- 
poration covering operations in its fiscal year ended February 
28, 1925. The Corporation earned more than twice its dividend 
requirements, and added $3,546,809 to its working capital. R. 
I. Bentley, president of the Corporation, commenting on the 
year’s operations, said: “The operating profit exceeds that of 
the previous year, and it is gratifying to state that the ship- 
ments of canned foods are greater than those of 1922, which 
were previously the largest in the history of the comnany. The 
volume of the dried fruit branch of the business approximates 
that of last year ,but the showing is apparently better. The 
aggregate of the inventories is lower than the previous year, and 
valuations are on a conservative basis..” 


A REMINDER 


Tentative Standard for Sauerkraut Proposed by Joint 
Food Committee. 


REVISION of the present definition of sauerkraut 
A is proposed by the Joint Committee on Definitions 

and Standards for food products, according to 
Dr. W. W. Skinner, chairman of the committee. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions are invited. Communications 
on the subject should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C., and should reach 
him not later than June 1, 1925. 


The text of the tentative definition and standard 
for sauerkraut follows: 


Sauerkraut is the clean, sound product, of charac- 
teristic acid flavor, obtained by the full fermentation, 
chiefly lactic, of properly prepared and shredded cab- 
bage in the presence of not less than two per cent 
(2°.) nor more than three per cent (3%) of salt. 

It contains, upon completion of the fermentation, 
not less than one and one-half per cent (1.5%) of acid, 
expressed as lactic acid. Sauerkraut which has been 
rebrined in the process of canning or repacking con- 


tains not less than one per cent (1°%.) of acid, expressed 
as lactic acid. 


O’>CONNOR WARNS CANNERS AGAINST 
DILUTING PRODUCTS 
Statement Follows Fining of Concern for Injecting 
Water Into Tomato Juice, 
(From The Baltimore Sun, May 5th.) 


LL tomato and fruit juice canners in Baltimore 

’ who dilute their products unlawfully with water 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law, it 

was announced yesterday by Herbert R. O’Conor, 


‘State’s Attorney. 


Mr. O’Conor’s statement followed a fine imposed 
in the Criminal Court yesterday upon the H. J. Mc- 
Grath Company, Inc., tomato canners, officials of which 
pleaded guilty to violating a city health ordinance. It 
was admitted that a quantity of water had been in- 
jected into tomato cans after the juice had been poured 
in and allowed to settle. This is in violation of one of 
the acts of 1920. The concern was fined $100 and costs 
by Judge H. Arthur Stump. The case was investigated 
by the City Health Department. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. | 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Ordinary precautions against uncleanliness have proved insufficient to eliminate 
the chief cause of flats, sours, and swells. 


Realizing this fact increasing numbers of canneries are standardizing the use of 


andolle 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse” 


cilia tia iti because with little labor and at a low cost this cleaner provides a cleanliness that always 
/ insures a clean, sanitary surface, whether this surface be a machine, a container, or 
working table. It also makes sour places sweet, and stale places fresh and pure. 


After a trial of this unusually efficient and economical cleaning agent you will realize 
your great need of Wyandotte Cleanliness for all food containers and equipment. 


Order from your Supply House 
It cleans clean 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnir. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


. There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
\ 


Send in YOUR contribution 


PRODUCTS ait are welcome, 
DESERVE 


GOOD LABELS 


BUYING Canned 
} Foods, people are 
guided mainly by the 
appearance of the label. 
Ye A good label—effective 
’ design, bright colors and 
fine paper—attracts 
_ attention, and creates a 
favorable impression. It 
builds an atmosphere of 


_ quality around your product. 


_ We make good labels. Our 
organization is known for 
its artistic ability, its 
mechanical skill and 
efficient service. 

_ Write us now for particulars. 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Co. 


BALTIMORE 


MS 


, A SURE WINNER. 
“Ah wins.” 


“What yuh got?” 
“Three aces.” 
“No, yuh don’t. Ah wins.” 
What yuh got?” 
“Two nines an’ a razor.” 
“Yuh shoh do. How cum yo’ so lucky?”—The Pointer. 
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A SCOTCH BATH 
Hill—Did you hear about the cold bath I had last night? 
Hilda—No; what happened? 


Hill—Oh, something made the pillow slip and the bed spread 
znd dumped me into the spring. 


MMMM MME 


UP A TREE 
“Liza, didja weah them flowers ah sent ya?” 
“Ah, didn’ weah nothin’ else but, black boy.” 
“Lawd, gal, wheah didja pin ’em?”—The Texas Ranger. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
Pete—Why do you call them the “nine by twelve” sisters ? 


_Joe—You feed them at nine and by twelve they’re hungry 
again. 


~ 


LATEST IN BALL GOWNS 
; “What color dress are you going to wear to the final ball?” 
ball?” 
“I’m going to wear black to match my date’s hair. What 
color’ll you wear?” 


“T—I—don’t think T’ll go. My date’s bald-headed.’’—Rice 
Owl. 


BEGINNING OF THE END 
Professor (in Zoo class)—We will now name all of the lower 


animals in their order, beginning with Mr. Jones.—Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern. 


INFORMATION. 
Dear Old Lady—Can you please tell me the berth rate for 
the Twentieth Century? 
Agent—See the government statistics, madame. This is 
a Pullman office——The Harvard Lampoon. 


& 
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A‘drink of the average bootleg hootch will produce the same 
sensation as kissing a spark plug while the motor is running. 


% 


O. K. FOR SHAPELESSNESS. 
First Passenger—Are you traveling first-class? 
Second Passenger—N-o-o, I’m in a helluva shape.—F roth. 


PHENOMENON. 
Attendant—Come quick. Your pet snake has kittens. 
Keeper—Why, man, you’re crazy. 
Attendant—Well, what did you have in that box in the cor- 
ner? 
Keeper—A litter of kittens. 
Attendant—Well, your snake has them. 


(( 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


———<=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


Belting. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


’ Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,'Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. ; 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 


Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. : 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cai. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Los Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See 

er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

‘Conn Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, 


rocess. 
rn Cook- 


Wis. 


Consult the advertisements for details: 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The United Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
eee Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ned. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-fells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Baquip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant aulp. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

rading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Mechs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
nk, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

MKettles. enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
‘KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
RAUT MACHINERY. 
manne Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. ee Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins ag 
Zastrow Machinery more. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport. N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins. & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, alr, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Gloves, factory. 

Rhubarb Cutter. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

— Creek, N. Y. 
prague-Selis Corp.. cago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 

SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 

chines, belt drives, etc.). 


See Can- 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥, 
Sinclair-Scott itimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and _ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, e 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. K. Robins Co., Inc., Balti . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis.” 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
ontrollers, process. See C 
Tin Lithographing. See Deceratel 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Beriin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. — 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
rucks, Platform, etc. See Factory T.: : 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, = 
Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 
See Corers and 


Vegetable Corers, etc. 

egetable rers. aring hines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hallers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Vatons and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


See 


e 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, w 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanita Cleaner. 
Ford Co. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Save Steam and Labor 
Equip Your Canning Factory With a 
Souder Continuous Cooker 
For $1350. 


Protect New Equipment 


and additions to your plant 
against loss or damage by 
fire. 


Every Canner knows, by 
experience, that itis better 
to have full insurance pro- 
tection and not be called up- 
onto useit, thanit isto be 
called upon for it and not 
have it. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provides insurance’ suited 
to your needs. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Will handle three size cans without change. 
Will take up less floor space. 

Will allow easy access to interior. 

Will cost you less to operate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: Can be quickly and easily installed. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prices of larger capacity cookers upon request. 


Send for our catalog of other canning ma- 
chinery. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


At the following dealers: 
AGENTS 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP. SPAULDING & METCALF 
Chicago---Baltimore 514 Arch Street, 
Newark, N. Y. Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

TIN CANS 

\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE é 


_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


LARKS BURG, Wi <4 
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CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK 


K IRON GALVA 


NIZE 


Dependability 


E’RE thinking of dependability in 
relation to your can requirements. 
It’s a word packed full of meaning. 


Counsel. Heredependability liesinaknowledge 
built up on a broad and long experience with 
canned foods. Canco men know the answer 
to the problem that may be troubling you. 


Cans. Uniform cans, delivered in adequate 
quantities, relieve you of worry when packs 
are at their peak. 


Closing Machines. Canco closing machines 
have been developed out of wide practical ac- 
quaintance with closing operations in the can- 
nery. They are part and parcel of Canco de- 
pendability. 


Service. Canco Service becomes real to you 

in many ways. No matter what happens there’s 

pretty sure to be a Canco factory able to keep 

up your supply of cans. And Canco salesmen 

and Canco factories are all right with yon in 

the effort to make Canned Foods always De- 
_ pendable Foods. 


Can Company 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1925-1926 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


OFFICERS 
Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman) 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 

Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fieming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G, Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
FE. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 

Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 

Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E, V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 

Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

Cc. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
‘ Foot of Washington St. 


Baltimore, . 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 
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AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built’for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


Crothersville, Ind. Nov. 6th. 1924 
Gentlemen:— 

The three Universal Tomato Fillers bought from you last year have given 
entire satisfaction. We had no trouble with the machines at all and were able to put up 
an excellent quality of pack with them. Themachines saved us considerable expense 
over hand filling. Will be glad to negotiate with you for a few more of these fillers 
to be delivered on or before our 1925 pack. 


THE RIDER PACKING COMPANY 
H. R. RIDER, Sec’y & Treas. 


Above Company Have Ordered 6 more Machines This Year. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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We Never Would Have Believed It— 


Paul C. Gehl, General Misses of the Germantown Canning 
Company, South Germantown, Wis., has just informed us 
that by accurate record his 


Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler 


more than paid for itself during last year’s Beet Pack on the saving in 
salt alone. 


Previously dozens of other packers had reported enormous savings in 
labor costs but we had never before obtained any accurate data on 


brine saving. 
Adjustable f 
No. 1, No. aa ae, “4 ies 2 The Hansen Filler produces a_ better and fancier packed 
product. It fills, practically automatically, beets, string beans, 
Special machine for No. 10’s. tomatoes, cherries and berries. Also used for sauerkraut. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP. Cedarburg, Wis. 


Manufacturers of- 


Pea and Bean Filler Fruit and Vegetable Filler Conveyor Boot 
Gallon Pea Filler Can Washer---all sizes 4 Roll Beet Topper 
Corn Cooker Filler Gallon Fruit and Vegetable Filler Kraut Machine 
INSTALL 
Ge 99 Improved Automatic, Laborless, 
HALLER High Speed 
for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 


CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 
Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 
of itself— 


A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Now on Quantity Production 


Due to the standard of quality and service, our vegetable 


and fruit canning machinery business has increased as 
follows : 


| 

| 1920 production 27% more than 1919 

1921 production 32% more than 1920 
1922 production 43% more than 1921 
1923 production 40% more than 1922 

| 1924 production 52% more than 1923 2 

| 1925 sales to date (May Ist, 1925) 

27% more than 1924 production 


BERLIN-CHAPMAN COMPANY 


Completely Equip Your Canning Plant | 
BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 
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for) 


B|HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
: —when he could have been “dead-certain’ what 
| to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
| see his mistake. 


| Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. ‘Those losses---in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - - $5.00 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 

ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


OBBERS’ LABELS TO PASS OUT?—An indig- 
J nant denial, on the part of the jobbers, will, un- 
doubtedly, be registered against such a sugges- 
tion, and not a few of the leading canners will just as 
heartily join with them in this adverse expression. But 
if we are correctly informed by all parties, the volume 
of goods now put out under jobbers’ labels is very much 
less than it used to be, and steadily growing smaller. 
You will note in the New York market report, in this 
issue, that many “strange” brands are making their 
appearance in the retail stores, and the correspondent 
comments upon the trouble this is causing the retail- 
ers, in explaining to the housewife that these brands 
are just as good, or better. If, in fact, these new 
brands are better, or are thoroughly dependable, these 
housewife buyers will not be slow to demand a contin- 
uance of them, as bearing the name of the man who 
packed them, and therefore much to be preferred to 
the orphans—the jobbers’ brands—whose parentage is 
unknown. In this sense the drift to canners’ brands 
seems inevitable, as a natural economic step; the value 
of having a definite authority behind the goods, telling 
not only who packs them, but where they are packed, as 
in contrast to the label reading “packed for.” The 
public is undoubtedly becoming aroused on this, par- 
ticularly as regards its foods. 


But there is another and still more important 
feature, at this time, bearing upon this question of 
jobbers’ labels, and that is the change in method of buy- 
ing. Since the wholesaler no longer has any ambition 
to be the great food warehouseman of the country, 
gathering in great blocks the products needed and 
holding them for the demands of his retailers, but is 
now seeking to be more of a banker and money-changer, 
turning his stocks at least once per month and more 
often, if possible, many changes are inevitable. We 
see it chiefly in the smallness of his orders—500 cases 
now constituting a big order, where five carloads used 
to be normal. And what he is beginning to do with 


spots he is likewise doing with “futures”—taking them 
only as he has the orders in hand, and buying only to 
cover immediate requirements. In respect to futures, 
in particular, he already feels the effect of this in a 
wide variation in the quality put under his own labels. 
So true is this that the trade is beginning to say that 
certain well-known jobbers’ brands now no longer hold 
the high quality reputation they used to have. One 
cannot pick up a few hundred cases here, there and 
everyvhere, and keep the quality uniform. They may 
all be of good quality, but there is bound to be a dif- 
ference: in taste, in color, in consistency, in apearance, 
etc., and the consumer noting this, will go away from 
the jobbers’ brands and take up with a canner’s brand 
which is uniform. 

If, then, the jobbers are to continue as commission 
men, as mere go-betweens, between the producers and 
the retail distributors, we may very well expect to see 
a steady decline in the jobbers’ label business and a 
steady increase in the canners’ brands. Either the job- 
bey must return to buying his year’s requirements, as 
futures, for his private brand, or see that brand suffer, 
gradually grow less in extent and ultimately be re- 
placed by the canners’ own brands. 

In this we have said nothing of the increasing busi- 
ness acumen of the canners which prompts them to 
build “good-will” not with one or several buyers, but 
with the food consumers of the country, to the end that 
if one buyer, or a set of them, deserts them any year, 
they may go upon the market and find themselves well 
known, and a reputation to trade with. The canner 
who packs for jobbers’ labels is little more than a fac- 
tory manager and has no standing in the world of foods, 
because his products—no matter how meritorious—are 
not known as his products, but as the products of the 
jobber using them. This fact is taking very prominent 
place in the progress of the canners towards better 
business men, and it will grow. 

But the important feature, so fax as the jobber is 
concerned, is whether or not he intends to buy spot and 
future canned foods in such quantities as will keep his 
private label in the high-class position he used to aim 
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for. There are still plenty of canners so short-sighted 
as to be willing to run with him in this—to turn over to 
him all credit for fine packing and quality production— 
but they will not continue this willingness under the 
hand-to-mouth system of buying now in vogue. 


AW ENFORCEMENT NAUSEA—It is not our 
mission to comment upon the opera buffet in 
which our great Navy is now engaged in a futile 

effort to change men’s appetites or desires; of the tre- 
mendous storm in a teapot to keep men from having a 
glass of wine, while murderers and thieves walk the 
land in broad daylight unmolested ; and we presume we 
should be “good Americans” and watch the growth of 
the present million and more illicit stills everywhere 
into several millions, while the minions of the law— 
and there seems to be only one law—draw their salaries 
in undisturbed comfort. But we cannot help feeling 
our dander rise when a failure like that of the Federal 
Food Stores of New Jersey catches many of our canners 
heavily, and rumors say the whole transaction reeks of 
rottenness, yet the guilty walk about with a sneer upon 
their faces, because, apparently, the “law” is unable to 
reach them. Not that there are not enough laws upon 
the books, but in this case one branch of the law plays 
Alphonse to the other branch’s Gaston, and between 
them nothing is done. We have become the most im- 
moral nation on earth through worship of law—the 
letter of the law, and not the intent; not justice, but 
law! Words instead of justice and honesty. The can- 
ners who sold that concern did so in the belief that they 
were honest and that they would get paid for their 
goods; and failing that, that the law would protect 
them. Now they have lost their goods, have not re- 
ceived their money and they, apparently, can secure no 
redress through the law. The trouble is we do not seem 
to have Courts of Justice any more, but merely Courts 
of law, which in effect are mere debating societies upon 
the meaning of the words, which, thrown together by 
men of limited abilities, make the “law.” It seems now 
to be the words and their meaning, and not the law and 
its intent.’ Out of such a condition nothing but chaos 
could result, and this we see on every side of us. 

When it comes home to us, as in this case, we can 

the more clearly see the danger into which our country 
is rushing. Right and justice seem to be mocked at, 
but they will not always be, though the change may 
bring us close to revolution. 


Why should it be necessary for the Credit Men’s 
Association to raise millions of dollars to drive the 
crooks out of business? Is not that very act the sever- 
est kind of stricture upon our lawmakers and courts? 
It seems so to us. The trouble is that our efforts are 
aimed in the wrong direction. Public sentiment is now 
controlled by a maudlin sentimentality. But back of it 
all is our personal selfishness as shown in the lack of a 
willingness to clean out the nasty mess, and start right 
again; the lack of willingness to inconvenience our- 
selves to help protect another, or to help rescue the 
country from the terrible disgrace into which it has 
fallen, due to the attempts to enforce sumptuary laws 
which are innately unenforceable. Matters go from 
bad ta worse, but we do not learn. When business is 
hit, as in this instance, may be the business man will 
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be aroused—to chase out theorists and go after the 
robbers, thieves and murderers. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS TO MEET MAY 23 


HE Pennsylvania Canners Association will hold a 

special meeting at the Colonial Hotel, in York, 

Pa., on May 23d, the session opening at 10 A. M. 
Their preliminary meeting for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for Canned Foods Week was an entire suc- 
cess, we are told, but they are going further into this 
during this special meeting. All canners of the State 
and nearby territory are invited to be present. 


TOMORROW 


T HAS always seemed to us that with the canners 
it is ever and always tomorrow—tomorrow prices 
will be better—tomorrow will see some profit—to- 

morrow, tomorrow. And so the following poem, pub- 
lished by its author in “The Service Terminal Idea,” a 


oe house organ of Baltimore, is particularly perti- 
nent: 


TOMORROW 
Today may be dark and forbidding; h 
- despair; &; our hearts may be full of 
ut Tomorrow the hope that wa : ; 
and to dare. » S waning will prompt us to do 


Today we may feel that life’s sorrows outweigh all the joy that 
we crave, 


But Tomorrow will teach us the lesson that life is worth while 
to the brave. 


one — is forerunner of sadness—despondency robs us of 
ealth; 


The man who is chock full of gladness is the man who makes 
most of life’s wealth. 


—— ey be all that is mournful—our paths cannot always be 
rignt, 


But Tomorrow we’ll somehow take courage and trusti 
the fight. 


ag n0 the sun will be brighter; Tomorrow the skies will be 

air; 

Tomorrow our hearts will be lighter; we'll cast aside sorrow and 
care. 


Remember when heartsick and weary: the sunshine comes after 
the rain; 
Tomorrow is time to be cheery; Tomorrow we take hope again! 


—Joseph P. Fleishman. 
And then the author adds rn eishman 


THE POEM THAT SAVED A LIFE 


Elsewhere in this issue, and printed at the request of some 
of my readers, is a little poem of mine, “Tomorrow.” Back of 
it is a story. 

It was scribbled off on a scratch pad one day back in ‘ 
It first saw the light in printed form in “Uncle rai hay ps 
little monthly magazine edited by me for several years for The 
printers, Baltimore. 

n January, 1922, its publishers received a letter from Mr. 
W. D. Cowart, of Ybor City, Fla., expressing appreciation of 
the poem and adding this startling paragraph: 
“It caused me to think and turn about and look on 

the bright side of life when I was all but in the act of 

suicide—when I had given up hope—when mankind had 

re in me and I had lost confidence in man- 
ind. 

Do you blame me for feeling that no amount of money I 
shall ever be paid for anything I may write shall ever mean to 
me a tithe as much as that paragraph means? 

_ The poem has been very widely reprinted. To me it is only 
a simple outpouring of the kind of philosophy I am preaching— 
and practicing. One reader asks that it be printed in these 


pages in a form for easy scrap-booking. All right.- It is. I 
hope you will like it. 


oe 
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QUALITY 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“If it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Western Sales Dept. 
14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FACTORIES 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery SS 


is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 
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The European Corn Borer 


A ProGREss REPORT 
BY L. L. Hubner and C. R. Neiswander 
of the Ohio Experiment Station 


N the Monthly Bulletin, January-February, 1924, the 
writers endeavored to answer several questions that 
are often asked concerning the European corn borer 

(Pyrausta nubilalis Hubn.). Rowever, since the publi- 
cation of that article our investigational work, which 
is largely confined to (1) a study of varietal and sea- 
sonal planting of corn, (2) a further development of ar- 
tificial control measures, and (3) the introduction of 
new parasites, has added to our knowledge of the in- 
sect as it occurs in Ohio. This article, therefore, is a 
brief summary of the progress of our studies, especi- 
ally within the past year. 


One of the questions most often asked at the pres- 
ent time is, How rapidly is the insect spreading? Since 
the introduction of the European corn borer into Ohio 
in 1921, the Federal Bureau of Entomology has made 
yearly surveys of the townships adjacent to the in- 
fested ones of the previous year. In this manner the 
progress of the insect into new territory is pretty accu- 
rately charted each year. 


The fact that the spread during 1924 has been 
more extensive than the total spread of the three pre- 
vious years indicates that the pest has increased tre- 
mendously since its introduction into the state. That 
this is true is clearly proved by our annual survey of 
the townships that border the lake. The infestation in 
1921 in these townships was so sparse that in many in- 
stances borers could be found only after days of con- 
tinuous searching. In 1922 it was easier to find borers 
in these border townships, but the average infestation 
was still less than 1 per cent. Indeed, the maximum 
infestation of that year was not more than 1 per cent. 
In 1923 the average had risen to between 1 and 2 per 
cent, with a maximum of 17 per cent. However, this 
area now has an average infestation of 15 per cent and 
a maximum, of 46 per cent. Apparently this great in- 
crease in the number of borers in the original territory 
can be taken in part to explain the extensive spread of 
this year. 

Although interested in the increase and spread of 
the pest, we are, perhaps, more directly interested in 
the qquestion of damage. The damage thus far has 
been almost negligible. While slight damage has re- 
sulted in a few districts, it cannot be said that any real 
commercial losses have yet resulted. In a few instances 
sweet corn growers have found it necessary to discard 
infested ears before marketing the crop. As a genera’ 
rule, however, the infested ears were still good enough 
to pass as marketable. In such cases they were passed 
on to the consumer, who either discarded the entire ear 
or else rid it of the borers. This practice of selling 
damaged ears will automatically cease when the borer 
population increases and the consumer becomes a more 
judicious buyer. 

From a large field of dent corn which had an infesta- 
tion of about 43 per cent, several hundred ears taken 
from infested stalks were compared with an equal num- 
ber of ears from uninfested stalks. The difference in 


weight was about 2 per cent. This difference was due 
to the infested stalks being broken so that ears did not 
fully mature, and, consequently, showed a tendency to 
chaffiness. The broken stalks, of courrse, add to the 
labor and expense of cutting. 

In discussing damage we do not necessarily have 
in mind the per cent of infestation alone. It is possible 
to have a comparatively high infestation without great 
damage. A high per cent infestation in itself becomes 
dangerous when it is accompanied by a large borer pop- 
ulation per stalk. Whereas, in 1923, the infested stalks 
showed an average of slightly more than one borer per 
stalk, in 1924 they contained an average of two borers 
each. We cannot afford to allow the borer population 
per stalk to go much higher. 

During the season of 1924 an increasing number 
of borers were found in weeds, and new weeds were 
added to the list in which they are found. In one field 
and without particular effort borers were found in 
cocklebur, ragweed, barnyard grass, pikweed and 
smartweed. However, we do not believe weeds will be- 
come a serious factor in the control of the corn borer 
unless the fields are exceptionally weedy or the infes- 
tation becomes great. 

In 1924 beets, celery, beans, lettuce, radishes and 
other truck crops, together with a variety each of sweet 
and field corn, were grown under a screened cage. Moths 
were liberated inside the cage. Examinations of these 
plants at intervals throughout the season showed that 
the moths had not only deposited eggs on practically 
every plant, but that most of the plants were more or 
less infested with larvae and damaged. These results 
are at least indicative of what might happen should 
we fail in controlling the pest. 

In co-operation with the Department of Agronomy, 
an attempt is being made to determine to what extent 
some of our varieties of corn are resistant to damage. 
It is important, too, that we know something of the ef- 
fects of seasonal planting. Experiments with severai 
varieties of corn planted at regular intervals from May 
1 to June 20 are being made within the infested area. 
To date these plots have not yielded sufficient data to 
warrant any except very general conclusions. It does, 
however, seem apparent that some varieties are ‘more 
resistant to damage than cthers, and that corn planted 
early is likely to be more heavily infested than that 
planted late. 

Parasites of the European corn borer are being 
introduced into Ohio just as rapidly as_ practicable. 
Two species, Exeristes roborator. Fabr, and Rabrobya- 
con brevicornis Wesm., have been liberated within the 
past year by Federal authorities. It is believed that 


parasites will be of great value in the control of the 
corn borer, but their real worth will not be known until 
they have had time to establish themselves. 

The control of the European corn borer unquestion- 
ably depends upon whole-hearted community co-opera- 
tion. To suggest control measures that are practical 
and efficient is often very difficult. It may be necessary 
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LEWIS CUTTER 


FOR 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Alttention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS _"Middleport, N. Y. 


Our advertisirig has made 
DEL MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
‘and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to. 


handle. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 


LOOKOUT 


Coal-Burning Boilers 


are designed especially for the 
Canners, Preservers, Picklers, and Orchardists. 


LOOKOUT Boilers are economical of operation, requiring 
about five pounds of coal per horse-power per hour. They 
burn coke equally as well, which enable them to comply 
with smoke ordinances. 


LOOKOUT Boilers steam quickly and hold a Jarge quantity 
of dry steam at high pressure, no delay in waiting for steam 
to be generated. 


LOOKOUT Boilers have a fire-box surrounded by water, 
therefore practically all the heat in the fuel is used for the 
generation of steam. 


LOOKOUT Boilers require the minimum of attention. A 
fusible plug located in a tube insures safety from lew water. 


“LOOKOUT Boilers can be equipped, when requested, with 
a water coil which can be connected to a hot water storage 
tank and used to supply hot water for general purposes. 


LOOKOUT Boilers enable you to increase your quantity 
and improve the quality of your finished products. 


If you want satisfaction, insist that your boiler have the 


monogram Ocl <7! on the fire and ash door castings. 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. CO, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 


1% H.-P. to 5O H. P. 


See that your dealer specifies ibaa saT} Boilers when you 
place your orders with him. 
None genuine without the monogram. 
Write to your Dealer for additional information. 

| We make shipment from our stock upon receipt of order. 
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for many corn growers to modify our suggestions to 
make them easily applicable to their own particular 
needs. Our problem is to kill the greatest possible num- 
ber of borers at the least cost of time and money. 

Farmerh who shred or ensile all or a part of their 
corn crop will do well to continue the practice. Unfed 
stalks should be worked into manure in such manner 
that they will be well trampled by livestock. Any com- 
‘mon farm practices such as these, which will destroy 
the pests, are recommended. Unfortunately, however, 
not all are prepared to handle the crop as outlined 
above, hence it will sometimes be necessary to employ 
other methods. 

In the spring of 1924 entomologists and other ag- 
ricultural workers of the state concentrated their ef- 
forts on northern Ohio in an attempt to reduce the 
number of borers in that area. It was strongly urged 
that all unfed or unused portions of the corn crop be 
burned before June 1. This clean-up campaign was not 
a failure, neither was it a complete success. It was 
most successful where public sentiment was most fa- 
vorable. 


The corn growers of the state fall roughly into 
two classes, namely, (1) those who cut their corn and 
(2) those who husk the ears from the stalks, the stalks 
remaining in the fields. To the first group we would 
suggest that they cut the corn just as low as possible. 
In the bulletin mentioned above the importance of cut- 
ting low is pointed out. It is a practice of many to cut 
comparatively high, the stubble often being 20 to 24 
inches in height. Such stubble contains about as many 
borers as the upper part of the stalks, and provides for 
them a good place in which to pass the winter, and 
practically insures them against destruction the follow- 
ing spring. For even after they are cut off it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rake stubble into windrows that can 
be burned. In some sections of the state the stubble is 
often cut off by means of a horse-drawn stubble cutter. 
This practice, of course, makes the field look neat and 
gets rid of stubble that might be a nuisance in handling 
the following crop, but it does not destroy the Euro- 
pean corn borer. A better practice is to cut low when 
the crop is harvested, leaving only a very short stubble 
that, for the present at least, can be disregarded; the 
remaining part of the crop can then be taken care of as 
suggested above. 

Growers who husk the ears from the standing 
stalks have a slightly different problem. It is possible 
to break off stalks during the winter when they are fro- 
zen. Methods of breaking them off and raking them 
into piles for burning are beyond the province of this 
article. We do, however, strongly urge that they be 
burned; for our experimental results thus far have 
shown that burning is one of the most efficient artifi- 
cial control measures. While the burning of the stalks 
may be open to criticism in that there is a loss of nitro- 
gen, still, under the circumstances, we feel amply jus- 
tified in making this recommendation. This loss of ni- 
trogen through the burning of stover can be offset by 
the growing of some legume that may be adapted to the 
particular type of soil. 


In some instances plowing under stover may com- 
pare more or less favorably in efficiency with burning, 
but our investigations up to this time do not warrant 
particular emphasis on plowing. Cutting the corn low 
and burning all unfed portions of the crop is the most 
effective way of decreasing the number of borers. 
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HOW DEEP SHOULD WE PLOW? 


L. E. Thatcher, of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


HIS question has been under investigation at the 
: Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster 
for a period of 12 years, and at the Northeast- 

ern Test Farm at Strongsville for 11 years. 

At Wooster three different plowings have been 
compared: ordinary plowing to 7% inches, deep plow- 
ing to 15 inches with the Spalding disk plow, and ordi- 
nary 74-inch plowing pius an additional 714 inches 
with a subsoil plow. The plowing has been done for 
corn and wheat in a four-year rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat and clover. 


The Wooster soil is a yellowish brown, mealy silt 
loam, underlain by a brownish-yellow friable, silt loam 
subsoil, lying upon the shaly sandstones of the upper 
Waverly series. 


The plots are one-twentieth acre in size; six plots 
being devoted to each crop each season. The plowing 
tests are in duplicate; plots one and four receiving the 
15-inch deep tilling; two and five, the subsoiling, and 
three and six, the 714-inch plowing with the ordinary 
moldboard plow. Table 1 gives the summarized re- 
sults. The differences between the yields as a result of 
the different kinds of plowing are too small to be at ail 
significant. . 


At the Northeastern Test Farm, 7-inch plowing, 
14-inch deep tilling, and 7-inch plowing plus 7-inch sub- 
soiling, have been compared. This series also included 
4-inch plowing and 4-inch plowing plus subsoiling. It 
may be noted that the 4-inch plowing was as effective 
as the 7-inch plowing in corn and hay production, but a 
little less for oats and wheat. 


In this test the plowing has been done for corn in 
a three-year rotation of corn, oats and clover. Occa- 
sionally winter wheat has been substituted for oats and 
one crop of spring wheat (1918) was grown. The plots 
are in triplicate, one-tenth acre in size, but one crop is 
produced each year. 


Table 1—Depth of Plowing and Crop Yields, Wooster. 
Ord. plowing Spalding dise Ord. 714 in. 


714 inches 15in. -|- subsoil 7% in. 
61.13 3,251 59.47 3,066 61.33 3,229 
Oats ...... 49.00 2,159 49.29 2,048 49.05 2,188 
Wheat .... 31.50 3,488 31.49 3,517 31.65 3,549 
5,300 ..... 5,060 ..... 5,200 


The soil on the Northeastern Test Farm in Cuya- 
hoga county is a brownish-gray silty clay loam, classed 
as Trumbull clay loam. It is a heavy, cold soil and it 
might be thought that it would show greater benefit 
from deep tilling and subsoiling than the lighter and 
better drained Wooster soil. Table 2 gives the average 
results for this test. 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
ete: 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ll 


Nearing the Time 


when you should be all set for the Cherries for 


1925 pack. 


Are you? Have you Pitter capacity enough? 
Or are you pitting by hand? Sweep out the 
old methods-get in line for a profit pack. You 


cannot hope to get the quality or the economy 
of a MONITOR pack from hand pitting. 


Write us. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Inc., Md. 
Leavitt & Eddington Co. 
Canadian Plant Gadeu. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. nee Co. 
i an Francisco, Cal. 
Ont. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Table 2—Depth of Plowing and Crop Yields, Strongs- 


ville, 
Ord. plowing Spalding dise Ord. 7 in. 
7 in 14in -|- subsoil 7 in. 

ae 

ae 35.02 1,966 30.46 1,865 36.93 1,986 
ee 36.77 1,748 35.80 1,624 38.18 1,765 
Wheat .... 25.40 2,177 24.10 1,962 25.47 2,142 
3,600 .. 3,820 3,900 


Apparently the least effective method in both ex- 
periments as measured in crop yields is that of deep 
tillage with the Spalding disc plow. The effect of sub- 
soiling in addition to ordinary plowing seems to give 
somewhat larger yields than ordinary plowing. It is 
quite apparent that this increase of 133 pounds of ear- 
corn, 45 pounds of oats, a little over 4 pounds of wheat 
and 100 pounds of hay per acre is not enough to pay 
for the additional labor of the subsoiling over ordinary 
plowing. 


Plowing contributes very largely to the cost of pro- - 


ducing the ordinary farm crops. Indeed, this one item 
frequently determines the profitableness of the ven- 
ture. J. I. Falconer, Department of Rural Economics, 
Ohio State University, has recently shown, as a result 
of studies made in Green county, where farmers do not 
generally plow for wheat, and in Medina county, 
where they do, that the cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat was $1.17 in the former and $1.52 in the latter. 
As an average of 12 fields in Medina county, where the 
plowing and fitting was done with horses, it is noted 
that the plowing consumed 42.7 per cent of the horse- 
hours and 43.9 per cent of the man hours required to 
plow, fit and seed the fields. 

Obviously, any addition to the time and labor of 
plowing must result in a very material increase in cro) 
production, if any profit is to be realized therefrom. 

That deep piowing with the Spalding disc plow or 
subsoiling with the subsoil plow increases the labor ex- 
pended on each acre is indicated by tests made by the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, Ohio State 
University, and by the Pennsylvania State Experiment 
Station. 

H. C. Ramsower, Ohio State University, in Equip- 
ment for the Farm and Farmstead, page 272, Table 26, 
reports as an average of three tests in stiff timothy 
sod that the draft.of the ordinary moldboard plow, in 
plowing a furrow 12.7 inches wide by 6.93 inches deep, 
was 5.98 pounds per square inch of furrow slice; and 
for the deep tilling machine, plowing a furrow 10.4 
inches wide by 12 inches deep, was 6.29 pounds per 
square foot of cross section plowed as the ordinary 
required 1.8 times as much power to plow an acre as 
the ordinary plow. 

C. F. Noll, in Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
Report, 1913, records the results of testing the deep- 
tilling machine and the ordinary moldboard plow in 
plowing a stiff timothy sod, a corn stubble and an oat 
stubble. As an average of all three tests, the deep- 
tilling machine required 1.53 times as much power per 
square foot of cross section plowed as tthe ordinary 
plow. 
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The practice of deep plowing has been pased 
largely upon a theory which does not take into account 
all the fundamental principles involved. Chilcott and 
Cole, in an article on subsoiling, deep tilling and soil 
dynamiting in the Great Plains, published in the Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 14, No. 11, 1918, very 
aptly sum up their conclusions on their extensive 
studies of subsoiling, deep tillage and dynamiting in 
10 different states in the Great Plains: 

It is mistaking or failing to recognize the purpose 
of plowing that leads to the belief that its efficiency 
increases with its depth, even though that depth be ex- 
tended below all practical limits of cost and effort. 
Plowing does not increase the water holding capacity 
of the soil, nor the area in which roots may develop or 
from which the plants may obtain food. Plowing re- 
moves from the surface either green or dry material 
that may encumber it, provides a surface in which 
planting impldments may cover the seed, and removes 
or delays the competition of weeds or plants other than 
those intended to grow, and in some cases by loosening 
and roughening the immediate surface checks the run- 
off of rain water. All these objects are accomplished 
as well by plowing to ordinary depths as by subsoiling, 
dynamiting or deep tillage by any other method. There 
is little basis, therefore, for the expectation of increased 
yields from these practices, and the results of the ex- 
periments show that they have been generally ineffec- 
tive. 

Although plowing deeper than ordinary as a reg- 
ular practice has not shown a profit in crop returns, 
an occasional deepening of the plow furrow may be 
very beneficial under certain circumstances, as has 
recently been pointed out by C. E. Thorne, former di- 
rector of Ohio Experiment Station. He says, “If the 
soil has been derived from sandstone or other non-cal- 
careous rocks, and if red clover is failing to grow, it is 
safe to assume that systematic liming will pay. But 
where the rock foundation is limestone, there may be 
old fields in which the surface shows acidity, while tie 
subsoil is still neutral or alkaline. In such sections the 
deepening of the plow furrow by an inch or two may 
be more effective than liming.” 


THE “LIGHT WEIGHTS” BEING CUT OUT. 


The man or firm that resorts to cheating is as 
much a “light weight” as the article he produces, and 
ali business is now at work eliminating him as well as 
his product. Note this from the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“Marked progress in the curing of trade evils, sortie 
of them bordering upon unfair trade practices, is re- 
corded in a bulletin on the subject issued by the De- 
partment of Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerc? 
of the United States. These reforms have been accom- 
plished by some of the large industries through volun- 
tary co-operation, and are cited as illustrations of the 
growing tendency to self-regulation in business. 

“Tt is, perhaps, only natural,” says the Department 
of Manufactures, “that in the growth or expansion of 
an industry over a period of years and in the face of 
intensifying competition certain inimical trade prac- 
tices have crept into more or less common usage. 
‘Skimping of product,’ ‘light weights,’ ‘off grades,’ are 
but typical of the tendencies which are being recog- 
nized and corrected spontaneously by trade groups. 
This phase of the simplification and statndardization 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 
for Sanitary Cans -- “Standard of the World” 


The uniformly high quality of seams produced on AMS Single 
Head Closing Machines has never been equalled. 

With a single roller for each operation, set in the AMS Split 
Seaming Ring [/a¢ented], and a single Chuck and Base-plate 
every seam is a tight sean. 

They are the most economical of Closing Machines, both as 
to Cans and Contents. The AMS Straight Line Can Feed 


and Indexing Device prevent spill. The No-Cover—No-Can 
Attachment (an outstanding feature of AMS Closing Ma- 
chines for many years) prevents waste. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
Patented 
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movement is one of more than passing significance.” 
The following illustrations are cited: 


Twenty-nine manufacturers of sheet steel recently 
decided to discontinue the manufacture of sheets used 
for roofing which are too light in weight to take an ad- 
equate galvanized coating to resist exposure for a long 
time. The same standards have been applied to con- 
ductor pipe and eaves trough. 

Manufacturers of hot water storage tanks and 
brass traps have agreed upon certain quality standards 
and brand their products accordingly. 

Manufacturers of hollow building tile, who had 
under competitive stress ‘skimped’ the weight of their 
products so that they were unfit for use, have agreed 
upon standard weights which are a guarantee to the 
customer. 

Similarly, manufacturers of metal lath have 
adopted weight standards as a substitute for gauge 
standards. Under the latter unscrupulous manufac- 
turers could reduce the weight by enlarging the mesh 
openings. This practice is prevented by the new stand- 
ards. 

Manufacturers of terne plate used for roofing 
have decided upon the discontinuance of the production 
of certain grades which were often substituted by job- 


bers for higher grades with a better protective cov- — 


ering. 

The adoption of standard or substance weights by 
paper manufacturers has gone far to eliminate such 
piratical practices as cut weights, short count and 
other misrepresentations. 

“The lines mentioned,” says the Department of 
Manufacture of the National Chamber, “are only typ- 
ical of others acting in like manner, but there are many 
others that should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to make similar corrections. 


The better course appears to be lower production 
costs, if possible, by clearing lines of the obsolete and 
unnecessary; that is, more simplification instead of 
less, and to stress quality and uniformity of quality.” 

Definite and practical service to aid industries in 
their industrial waste surveys has been built up by the 
Department of Manufactures, co-operating with the 
Secretary of Commerce.” 


There is some gratification in this for the canning 
industry, for, despite the fact that there are some still 
practicing this unfair method, this industry was one of 
the first, if not the first, to wage relentless war against 
the practice. The slack-filler’ was long ago put on 
the black list among canners, and now has no standing 
in this business. There is much room for improvement 
in uniform quality, but that, too, is growing rapidly. 
Only a benighted canner now fails to realize that poor 
quality is death to his business. He who packs “at a 


price” pays a tremendous penalty for his shortsight- 
edness. 


“JIMMIE” ANDERSON AND HIS PEA GROWERS. 


An Attempt at Co-operation With the Growers Which 
Seems to Promise Success, 


Ex-President James A. Anderson has just sent us 
a copy of his home town paper, the Salt Lake Tribune, 
in which is described a matter which will be found in- 
teresting, and probably helpful to all canners. We re- 
produce the article in full herewith: 
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Smithfield, Utah, May 2.—Parallelisms for most any 
industry can be found among the great quotations of 
history. For example, one has been found to illustrate 
the independency between the grower and the canner, 
a relationship which has aided greatly Utah in becom- 
ing one of the leading pea canning states of the nation. 
The quotation reads: “The man is not without the 
woman nor the woman without the man in the Lord.” 
Similarly the canner is not without the grower nor the 
grower without the canner in the onward march of the 
industry in Utah. 

Though it will be some time yet, with the canning 
crops barely sprouted, before actual factory operations 
commence, attention was turned to one branch of the 
great activity, that which concerns itself with the pre- 
paring of peas for consumption in all corners of the 
world, at a carnival and factory celebration at the 
Smithfield plant of the Morgan Canning Company, Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, May 1st and 2nd. At this 
event the employes of the Smithfield plant entertained 
the employes of the Morgan factory of the same com- 
pany. 

Crowd Attends—One hundred and fifty of the 
men, accompanied by their wives, attended the func- 
tion. Friday a caravan of fifty cars, appropriately ban- 
nered, visited communities in the North Cache Valley, 
with a several hour stop-over at Richmond to attend the 
afternoon ceremonies of “Black and White” day, the 
big gathering of Holstein-Friesian dairy cattle breed- 
ers of the valley. The party went as far north as Pres- 
ton, Idaho, returning to Smithfield at 6 o’clock, where 
an evening program was devoted to songs, dancing and 
feasting. Saturday morning the gathering turned at- 
tention to the discussion of vital problems common to 
both plants. At noon luncheon was served to nearly 
20, after which the gathering adjourned. 

For ten years officials of the Morgan Canning Com- 
pany explained at the gathering, the company and its 
growers of green products had endeavored to find some 
basis of common understanding whereby the interests 
of each party might be fully protected. As the con- 
tracting period for each year approached the question 
of price and other terms of the contract became a vex- 
ing problem, and as the years passed conditions became 
more aggravated, until in 1925, when the terms of con- 
tract were not agreed upon until the middle of March. 
This annual tardiness in reaching an agreement gave 
rise to more or less animosity between growers and 
canners, disrupted the stability of the market, retarded 
building activities and entailed enormous expense upon 
the part of the canner. 


The question naturally arose in the minds of both 
grower and canner, “Cannot some plan be devised 
whereby the question of price and all other phases of 
the yearly agreement shall be settled once and for all?” 

Plan Devised—James A. Anderson, president, and 
Jos. M. Anderson, vice-president, devised a plan which 
is believed will solve the problem, and, many authori- 
ties believe, eventually will be recognized as a national 
plan. This plan, now known as “the Anderson plan,” 
was submitted to and accepted by the officers of the 
Pea Growers’ Association at Ogden March 16. 

Following is the contract which is attracting the 
unusual amount of attention: 

“1. On September 1 each year, beginning Septem- 
ber, 1925, a committee from the Cache County Pea 
Growers’ Association, with full power and authority to 
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Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Catsup Filling Equipment 


With Advantages No Packer 
Can Afford to Overlook 


The Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer— 


Occupies only about one-fourth the space required 
by other equipments for this purpose. Rinses the 
bottles twice with hot water---Then sterilizes them 
with steam---And delivers them automatically into 
the filling machine---With breakage practically eli- 
minated. 


The Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Catsup Filler— 


Fills without slop or waste. Will not fill broken 
bottles. No perceptible loss in temperature when 
filling. There is a minimum amount of metal con- 
tact. Nothing to take apart when cleaning. Made 
with 12, 18 or 24 filling tubes. 
These advantages mean less trouble, greater 
economy, and better satisfaction in your catsup A combined unit for rinsing, sterilizing and filling 
plant. Machines furnished separately or as a unit. bottles, requiring only the feeding of the bottles 
in the rinser. Speed, up to 140 bottles a minute. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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act, will meet a committee from the Morgan Canning 
Company, who will also have full power and authority 
to act. The purpose of this meeting shall be to draw 
up a mutual contract for the growing of peas for can- 
ning purposes by the Morgan Canning Company in the 
three counties named above. 

“2. The following rules and regulations shall gov- 
ern the deliberations of this joint committee: 

(“a) No discrimination against any grower shall 
be made by either party, except as provided for in par- 
agraph (d) below. 

“(b) No rules shall be passed which shall in any 
way jeopardize the high standard quality of the peas 
delivered by the grower nor that shall in any way mar 
the high standard of quality of the finished product put 
out by the Morgan Canning Company. 

“(c) Neither the Association nor the grower shall 
be obligated to furnish any definite acreage or tonnage 
of peas for the Morgan Canning Company, nor shall the 
Morgan Canning Company be obligated to the Cache 
County Pea Growers’ Association or the growers for 
any definite acreage or tonnage, but all such acreage 
or tonnage as is grown for canning purposes in Summit 
county, Morgan county or Cache county, Utah, shall be 
furnished to the Morgan Canning Company under the 
terms of the uniform contract thus arrived at, and the 
Morgan Canning Company agrees to accept all peas 
grown under this unitorm contract and delivered fit for 
canning purposes. 


“(d) The Morgan Canning Company shall not dis- 
criminate against any grower in any locality unless 
that grower has proved unprofitable and detrimental to 
the best interests of the industry, nor shall the Morgan 
Canning Company discriminate against any locality 
unless such locality has proved unprofitable to the best 
interest of the industry. 

“(e) Should the association committee and the 
canning committee fail to arrive at a mutual agree- 
ment on or before September 3 of each year, the matter 
of writing the contract for green pea production in 
Summit, Morgan and Cache counties for the succeeding 
year shall be submitted to a committee of arbitration 
to be governed by the rules and regulations prescribed 
for the association committee and the canning com- 
mittee as described above. Such committee of arbitra- 
tion is to be selected under the following plan: 


“1. This committee shall consist of five members. 

“2. No member of this committee shall be a resi- 
dent or property owner in any of the three counties 
named above. 

“3. No member shall be connected in any way with 
the canning industry nor shall he be connected with the 
growing of farm products. 

“4, All members of such committee shall be agree- 
able to and approved by the Pea Growers’ Association 
committee and the Morgan Canning Company commit- 
tee. 

“5. In case an agreement cannot be reached on or 
before September 5 as to the personnel of such a com- 
mittee, then the governor of the State of Utah shall be 
asked to name the personnel of such a committee, 
which committee shall be named in accordance with 
the foregoing rules to act in accordance with the rules 
and regulations governing their findings as set forth. 


“6. All expenses necessary for the completion of 
the contract each year shall be borne equally by the 
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Pea Growers’ Association and the Morgan Canning 
Company. 

“7, There shall be no appeal by either party from 
the final decision and findings of the arbitration com- 
mittee. 

“8. This committee shall be asked to report not 
later than the 12th day of September each year, so 
that the contracts may be ready for signature by Sep- 
tember 15 of each year. 

“9. Both parties agree not to bring any influence 
to bear upon the members of the arbitration committee, 
either directly or indirectly, under any conditions, ex- 
cept at the regularly appointed time or place for all 
parties to be present for the presentation of their re- 
spective cases.’ 

“10. When the final decision is made by the arbi- 
tration committee both parties agree to support such 
decision and to urge all others to do likewise who are 
interested.” 

The new type of agreement is meeting favor with 
the growers. A. W. Chambers, president of the Cache 
County Pea Growers’ Association, says: “In my opin- 
ion the Anderson plan of arbitration will work out very 
well. It has eradicated former prejudices and gives 
rise to a thorough spirit of co-operation between can- 
ners and the Cache county association. We shall do 
all in our power to foster this spirit.” 

Already the Morgan Company is receiving inqui- 
ries from all parts of the country as to the nature of 
the “Anderson plan.” In speaking of the plan he helped 
to formulate, President Anderson says: “We regard 
this as a great forward step, not alone in the canning 
industry, but in all cases where the raw material from 


the farm is processed into the finished, manufactured 
article.” 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE MEETS 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Canned Goods 
Exchange was held at the Emerson Hotel, follow- 
ing lunch, on Tuesday, May 12th, with President 

C. Burnett Torsch in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last two 
meetings, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
W. H. Killian, former President of the Exchange, was 
asked to report. He did so, and read the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas, it is recognized that quality and full 
measure in the packing of canned foods promotes 
consumer confidence, increases consumption and 
maintains stability in the market; and 

Whereas, Federal, State and municipal gov- 
ernments, by statute and regulations, have declared 
certain standards for fill and cut-out weights and 
prohibit adulteration in order to safeguard and 
protect the public, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Canned Goods Exchange 
of Baltimore approves the intent and purpose of 
such laws, realizing that the observance thereof 
protects the consumer, increases the sale and pre- 
vents unfair competition, and to further the ob- 
servance of such laws, does urge upon its members 
a compliance therewith and vigilance in the sup- 
pression of violations thereof. 

This was unanimously passed. 

Traffic Manager Henderson reported on several im- 
portant matters, which are now in course of treatment, 
and which will be reported in print when finished. 
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Cans 
For Best Results 

| Service First--Quality Always 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Its Work 
Surprised 
Everybody 


The machine which is DIFFERENT. 


Its principle is that of an inclined moving 
belt; as it travels, the round peas roll off the 
lower edge, whereas anything flat stays on 
the belt until carried over the end. 


The ‘‘Invincible’’ extracts from graded, sup- 
posedly clean peas, everything which should 
not go into the cans. 


The ‘‘Invincible’’ costs so little no factory 


can afford to get get along without it. 
“INVINCIBLE” GREEN PEA SEPARATOR 


For Extracting 


Split and crushed peas, leaves, loose hulls, S HOWES CO Inc 
broken pods and vines, or anything of that i a 7 
kind. INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


lt is some machine! SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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Mr. D. Hays Stevenson, Chairman of the Canned 
Foods Week Committee, reported that the charge of 
lack of support of this movement on the part of can- 
ners did not apply to this region, because the canners 
of this section put up at least two-thirds of the money 
spent last year, and that he feels no hesitation in re- 
lying upon them for equally as good support this year. 
The Exchange is on record as endorsing the Week, and 
lending its support to it. 

The Chair then asked Mr. Stevenson, as Chairman 
of the Committee, to read the testimonial of apprecia- 
tion of the late member, Norval E. Byrd, as authorized 
by resolution at the last meeting. Mr. Stevenson read 
en eloquent tribute to this dearly-beloved member, and 
at its conclusion all present stood for a moment in 
silence. 

Mr. John S. Gibbs, Jr., reported he would be unable 
to serve upon the Executive Committee, to which he 
was elected at the recent annual convention. His resig- 
nation was accepted with regret, and Mr. George T. 
Phillips was elected in, his place. 

The local brokerage office of I. H. Nester & Co. re- 
signed at members, and their resignation was accepted. 

After voting to pay all outstanding bills, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


Janesville, Wis., May 11, 1925.—The pea acreage 
will be 16 per cent less than it was last year. Started 
planting April 1st, but owing to the continued cold 
weather and the lack of moisture during the first three 
weeks of planting, we have been stringing out our 
plantings in an effort to avoid “bunching” at harvest 
time. It took our first planting seventeen days to show 
above ground. We expect to finish planting by the end 
of this week, May 16th. Owing to the lower germina- 
tion of the seed, we planted heavier than usual and 
naturally planted our highest germinating seed first. 
These fields are up and are looking good, although they 
are not as far advanced as they should be, considering 
the length of time they have been planted. Our later 
plantings are not up, so do not know what they will look 
like. However, owing to the large amount of weak 
seed, we do not look for a large yield, and are very much 
afraid of the quality that will be produced. 


Corn—Started planting today, May 11th, there- 
fore it is too early to say anything about this crop. Our 
acreage will be approximately the same as last year. 


Dale, Ind., May 11, 1925.—Tomatoes—Acreage con- 


templated is twice as large as that of last year. Plants 
are growing very slowly, due to the unseasonable cold 
weather. A number of growers have finished setting 
their acreage. Several co-operative packing companies 
have been organized in Southern Indiana, and it is re- 
ported that they will have a large acreage. Futures 
are being sold, it is reported, without regard to cost of 
production. 


‘grown this season than ever before. 
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Sweet Potatoes—More sweet potatoes are being 


Arrangements 
have been made to carry these in storage on a co-opera- 
tive plan. 


Brockport, N. Y., May 11, 1925.—Peas—All plant- 
ed. Weather conditions unfavorable for late peas. 

Tomatoes—Plants excellent. Start setting them 
out May 15th. 


Corn (Yellow)—Seed not out yet. 


Woodstown, N. J., April 30, 1925.—Tomatoes— 
Plants in fairly good condition. Anticipate 125 per 
cent of normal acreage. 


New Freedom, Pa., May 6, 1925.—Tomatoes— 


Many plants in this section were killed by severe frost 
this morning. 


Brenford, Del., May 11, 1925.—Tomatoes—It is 
hard to say anything definite about what the crop will 
be at this time. The farmers are making an effort to 
set out the average acreage, as each year the farmers 
in this section do, owing to the closeness of the Creek 
landing, where the boats come up. It looks like an aver- 
age will be set if weather permits. There are some 
prospects of plant shortage at this time. 


Preston, Md., May 9, 1925.—Peas—Look fine and 
conditions best we have ever had at this time. 

Tomatoes—Plenty of seed planted, but cold weath- 
er is retarding growth. Have prospects of big acreage. 


Corn—Just being planted. Normal acreage. 
Cucumbers—Above average. 
Cantaloupes—About normal. 
Watermelons—About normal. 

Sweet Potatoes—Above normal in preparation. 
Wheat—Prospects fine. 


Sharon, Md., May 9, 1925.—Corn—Season has been 
more than favorable for preparing ground for seeding, 
which is now on in earnest. A big acreage is being pre- 
pared. 


Quite a heavy frost Friday morning, May 8th. 


Lowry, Va., May 9, 1925.—Tomatoes—Have very 
cold, cloudy weather. Insects destroying beds. Acre- 
age same as 1924, but will be late planting. 


Auburn, Nebr., May 11, 1925.—Corn—Unfavor- 
able. Season is late. Too cold. Light frosts every 
night. Not much acreage planted. 


Oskaloosa, Ia., May 11, 1925.—Corn—Will have a 
larger pack than ever before if the weather conditions 
are normal. Most of our sweet corn is planted and is 
coming along fine. 


Tomatoes—We have had a few frosts that have 
done some damage to the plants. Acreage is much 
larger than before. With weather favorable, we should 
have a nice pack. Expect to can around eighteen or 
twenty thousand cases this fall. 


Fayetteville, Ark., May 9, 1925.—Tomatoes—Acre- 
age promises about 35 per cent increase over last season 
in this county. Have had an early spring and planting 
in the fields has begun. Season has been a little dry, 
but has been favorable for preparing the soil and also 
for young plants. Looks like an over-production in the 
Missouri Valley this season. 


Brookhaven, Miss., May 11, 1925.—Beans—Acre- 
age normal and plants backward. Very apparent that 
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Robins Offers Another Opportunity For The Canner 


One of the largest and most up-to-date canning plantsin the East has dis- 
continued business. We purchased the entire mechanical equipment, con- 
sisting of approximately fifteen carloads of canning machinery, most of 
which is up-to-date and in first class condition. 


We enumerate the machinery unsold as of Monday, May 11th. Wire, write or - 
telephone in event of your being interested in any of the following items:— 


80 Process Crates 1 Lot of Wheel Barrows 
7 Open Process Kettles 1 Chain for Remington Scalder 
10 40x72” Process Retorts 1 Kern Finisher 
2 Zastrow Cranes 2 16 ft. Oyster Boxes 
100 Crates Covers | 24 ft. Oyster Box with all track 
30 Canning Factory Chairs 1 Lot of 52 Oyster Cars, with transfer platforms 
5 Wood Packing or Filling Tables | Approximate 20 H. P. Horizontal Engine 
1 Haller Washer 2 Wood Pea Elevators 
23 Wood Tubs 3 Burt Labeling Machines 
4 Sprague Syrupers 1 No. 3 Hammond Labeler 
1 M&S Filler 1 Diagram Stencil Cutter 
6 No. 12 Disc Exhausters 1 Boxing Machine 
1 Lot Pans 1 Right Angle Drive 
1 Lot Buckets 4 Apple Peelers and Corers 
1 Spinach Washer 2 Peach Slicers 
| Jeffrey Tomato Peeling Table 1 Cherry Pitter 
| Jeffrey Tomato Washer 2 Reeves Variable Pulleys 
1 Remington Washer 3 Wood Pulp Tanks and Coils 
1 Superior Washer 3 Steam Traps 
| Small Remington Washer 2 Tomato Washers 
1 Cyclone Pulp Machine 1 Cooler 
1 Lot 2 bu. Baskets © 1 Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher 
4 Pea Hulling Machines 1 Sprague Lowe Pulper 
| 25 H. P. Vertical Engine 2 Worthington Steam Pumps 
2 40” Pea Graders and Sieves 60 or more Assorted Trucks 
10 Doz. Wire Baskets 1 Tomato Steamer 
2 150 gallon Copper Kettles 1 Cuykendall Corn Mixer 
2 Pineapple Corers 1 Sprague No. 5 Corn Cutter 
2 Pineapple Slicers 1 Anderson-Barngrover Cooker for No. | cans 
2 Pineapple Graters 1 Anderson-Barngrover Cooler for No. | cans 


Any of the above equipment that may require rebuilding will be given attention in our own 
factory; therefore every piece offered is guaranted to be in first-class condition. 


We manufacture canning machinery, having 52,000 square feet of space for manufacturing _— 
purposes, and should you be inthe market for any canning equipment not enumerated o« 
; above, will be glad of the opportunity to quote on your requirements. Write for catalogue. : 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., BALTIMORE MD. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, President & Treasurer HARRY R. STRANSBURY, Vice-President 


P: 8: The AYARS NEW PERFECTION PEA FILLER and the AYARS UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
AND CUT BEAN FILLERS are the only practical machines of the kind on the market. May 
we quote you on same. Can make shipment in time for the coming season if orders are received 
promptly. 
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we will not get more than 40 per cent of anticipated 
pack. No rain of consequence in past eight weeks. Many 
of early plants could not be helped by rain. 


Tomatoes—Expected to pack 40,000 cases in July, 
but cut-worms and frost, together with long, dry spell, 
have reduced anticipated pack 90 per cent. Practically 
a total failure. This has been the dryest spring in 
years for the South. 


Sweet Potatoes—With plenty of rain in next 30 
days, pack should be 50,000 cases. Acreage normal, 
with plants scarce. Farmers buying plants in large 
quantities. 


Blackberries and Plums—Going to be short. Look 
for an average of 40 per cent pack. 


White Plains, Ky., May 12, 1925.—Tomatoes—The 
prospects here at present are quite unfavorable for any- 
thing like a normal pack. Plants are being destroyed by 
insects, and it is now the middle of May, too cold to sow 
any more seed. Farmers seem to be discouraged, as 
they had expected to get out full acreage. They say if 
they cannot get out most of their acreage, they will not 
put out any. 


Wiggins, Miss., May 11, 1925.—Pickles—About a 
normal acreage and fair prospects. 


Green Beans—Normal acreage. Poor prospects. 

Sweet Potatoes—Small acreage. Poor prospects. 

Fort Valley, Ga., May 12, 1925.—Peaches—Have a 
big crop and expect to can about 50 per cent of what we 
did last year, or about five thousand cases. 
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U. S. DRIED FRUIT EXPORTS FOR 1924 INCREASE 
_ NEARLY $12,000,000 OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Shipments Break All Previous Records and Amount to 
Over $30,000,000—Germany Best Prune Custcimer. 
Canada Takes Most of California Raisins—San 
Francisco Leading Export Port—U. S. Cur- 
rant and Raisin Imports Decline. 


HE U.S. dried fruitexport trade in 1924 not only 

i recovered from its 1923 slump, but broke all pre- 

vious records when it attained shipment valua- 

tions of $30,164,000, as compared with $19,444,000 for 

the previous year, according to the Foodstuffs Division 

of the Department of Cammerce. Exports in 1922 to- 
taled $27,269,000. 


Probably the outstanding causes of the remarkable 
increases in our exports of dried fruit during the past 
year are short European prune crops; better prospects 
for European stabilization, with its attendant heavy 
German buying, particularly of prunes; prevailing low 
prices in the principal prune markets, and the results 
of intensive advertising abroad by the American raisin 
industry. 


A comparison based on value shows that out of 
nearly a billion dollars’ worth of foodstuffs exported in 
2914, dried fruits, as a class, stood in sixth place and 
comprised 3 per cent of the total. Out of the total dried 
fruits exported, prunes ccmprised 55 per cent, and 
prunes and raisins together 78 per cent. 


601-7 S. Caroline St., 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


Machinery 
ad Made 
To Order 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


future. 
141st year. 


Established 1784 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 


— 
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OUTHERN 


SANITARY 
CANS 


are 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


BALTIMORE 


New York Office 
17 Battery Place MARYLAND 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Retort 40°’ x 72”’ and other 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. oleus, 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


23 
S 
pa 


24 


For many years Germany has been the best market 
for American prunes, and during 1924 exceeded its best 
pre-war purchases by some 40,000,000 pounds. Even as 
far back as 1904, Germany took 28 per cent of our total 
exports of prunes. In 1913 that country’s share of our 
total prune shipments abroad rose to 41 per cent. The 
heavy demand from Germany for American prunes be- 
gan during the closing months of 1923 and continued 
through 1924. A total of nearly 90,000,000 pounds of 
this fruit, valued at over $4,000,000, was shipped to 
Germany from the United States during 1924—prac- 
tically 40 per cent of the total shipped to all countries. 

The United Kingdom, this year our second best cus- 
tomer for dried fruits, was also second in purchase of 
prunes. Purchases of this fruit were four times those 
of the pre-war period and double those of 1923. The 
increased exports to the Netherlands, our third cus- 
tomer, have been attributed, at least in part, to the de- 
mand created by the establishment in Rotterdam of 
packing houses similar to those in Hamburg. France, 
normally a heavy consumer of prunes and invariably a 
large importer of American prunes in years of short 
crops, was faced in 1924 by one of its periodic shortages 
and bought heavily from the United States. Canada 
greatly increased purchases of Afmerican prunes, as did 
also the Scandinavian countries, Finland, Belgium, New 
Zealand, Mexico and Argentina. 

Canada ranks among our best customers for dried 
fruits, and the large purchases of raisins make the Do- 
minion our best market for that product—such imports 
in 1924 reaching approximately 45 per cent of the total 
shipments to all countries, and showing an increase of 
22 per cent over shipments in 1923. 


Although United States exports of raisins to the 
United Kingdom, which is our second customer for this 
commodity, rose from 17,000,000 pounds in 1923 to 
19,000,000 pounds in 1924, raisins have not, yet recov- 
ered from their slump following the heavy shipments 
in 1922, when we held first place as a supplier of raisins 
in the British market. That year, it may be remem- 
bered, was the year of the Smyrna fire, when shipments 
of raisins to Great Britain fell off, with a consequent de- 
. mand for the American product. During the following 
year, 1923, Symrna was again in the market and led all 
other countries, but it is interesting to note that in 
1924 Australia jumped to first place, displacing both 
Smyrna and the United States. 


Dried apples, apricots, peaches and the products 
coming under the classification “other dried fruits,” 
make up 22 per cent of the total dried fruits exported 
in 1924. Germany took approximately 47 per cent of 
the dried apples exported, 43 per cent of the peaches and 
32 per cent of the apricots. Next to Germany, named 
in order of their importance as buyers, some of the best 
customers in 1924 for our dried apples were the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and Sweden; for our apri- 
cots, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, Canada, Swe- 
den, Belgium and Denmark; and for peaches, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Fully 81 per cent of the total exports of dried fruits 
were cleared through the San Francisco and New York 
customs districts. San Francisco handled 50 per cent 
of the total shipments, while New York was second with 
31 per cent, part of which originated on the Pacific 
Coast. The importance of Michigan as the second raisin 
export district will be understood when it is remem- 
bered that the great proportion of the Canadian ship- 
ments are cleared through that district. 
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Although a large exporter of dried fruits, the 
United States imports annually considerable quantities 
of those fruits which we do not raise in appreciable 
amounts, particularly figs and dates. While the im- 
ports of these two commodities have steadily increased 
until in 1924 they exceeded all previous records, the im- 
ports of raisins and currants have shown an opposite 
tendency. 


At one time the United States was considered by 
Greece, our largest supplier of currants, as one of its 
best customers for that product, but we bought less in 
1924 than ever before, dropping from 57,000,000 pounds 
in 1921 to less than 14,000,000 pounds in 1924. Our 
imports of raisins have also shown a steady decline from 
the 46,000,000 pounds imported in 1920. That was the 
largest quantity which has ever entered the United 
States, and of that amount nearly 26,000,000 pounds 
came from Spain. 


While Spain and Smyrna have been the principal 
sources of our imported raisins, Australia supplied 
small amuonts in 1920, but none in 1924. British South 
Africa entered the market with very small amounts in 
1920, but imports fram this source gradually rose to 
3,000,000 pounds in 1923, and that country took first 
place among our raisin sources. A considerable falling 
off, however, is noted in the imports for the past year. 


“INDUSTRIAL CONTRIBUTION TO PRACTICAL 
FOREST CONSERVATION” 


By H. D. Cornwall, Chairman Committee on Forest 
Conservation, National Container Association. 


HE outcome of profligate waste in early methods 

| of lumbering, coupled with the fire hazard which 

these methods created and the resultant devas- 

tating forest conflagrations, has today brought the 

United States face to face with a serious economic 
problem. 

A definite program of conservation of forest re- 
sources has resulted from the recent conference called 
by the late Secretary Wallace of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. If not handicapped by lack of adequate Con- 
gressional appropriations to carry on this work, much 
accomplished and far-reaching economies ef- 

ected. 


Conservation of our forest resources seems, to the 
man not actually in the lumber business, something 
very remote from his immediate activities and a move- 
ment to which he can in no way contribute. He may, 
however, be much nearer to this than he may suspect; 
in fact, may unconsciously be a party to the forest 
waste and depletion; or on the other hand, entirely 
without his conscious knowledge or any intention on 
his part, be an active conservationist. 


It is not the purpose of this brief article to detail 
the far-reaching effects of forest depletion, with the 
resulting high prices of lumber, needless properly loss 
resulting from spring freshets, and the great economic 
loss of water power through drying up of the head 
waters of our hydro-electric producing streams, not to 
mention the other numerous correlative losses in dol- 
lars and cents to the country as a whole. 


There has grown up in the country within the last 
twenty years an industry which has been and is a very 
great element in the conservation of timber during that 
period of very much enlarged demand. In 1923, a year 
of sub-normal production in the industry, there were 
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The Indiana Pulper 


This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Inspection 

Grading TABLES 
Sorting 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Steam Crosses 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


The season’s tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
/, / % baskets early. Write us for delivered 
////, prices now. Prices always advance as 
7, demand increases. We make the baskets. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 


Phones \ (Night) Berkeley 200 


Made to beat competition 


TOMATO PLANTS 


25 million Fine Field grown Tomato Plants for sale. 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Earliana. Bonny Best, 
Norton’s Wilt Resistant etc. Wire or write for 
prices or come to our farms. We ship safely any- 
where and guarantee entire satisfaction. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, 
Wholesale Growers, FRANKLIN, Va. 


Are You Loosing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 

Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Write us for particulars. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


% Portsmouth, Va. 


TRADE-MARKS _ Since 1906 


THE SPECIAL PRIVILEGE, first allowed to the 
CANNING Industry and now extended to all dealers 
in Foodstuffs, Food Machinery and Food Supplies, has 
brought down the total cost of registering a trade-mark 
from $75.00 to $45.00, inclusive of all ordinary items. 


In your first letter, please include 6 assorted specimens of label 
to be registered, name of proprietor (if incorporated, in what 
State? if a firm, name of each member,) date of first use, since 
which trade-name has been continuously used, and your check 
for $45.00. 


Highest possible references furnished upon request. 


C. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MR. CANNER: 
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manufactured into solid fibre and corrugated shipping 
containers approximately a million and a half tons of 
fibreboard. Rather surprisingly this annual volume has 
not materially lessened the use of box lumber for ship- 
ment of such materials as are shipped in wooden boxes, 
but rather the growth of the fibre container industry 
has taken up the slack or absorbed the increased de- 
mand for shipping packages, so that the total lumber 
used for the manufacture of boxes has remained more 
or less constant. The use of fibre boxes, however, has 
been estimated by the Department of Commerce as sav- 
ing in the neighborhood of a billion feet of lumber an- 
nually. Incidentally, it has also made an increased mar- 
ket for waste paper, which itself is the raw material 
used in greatest volume in the manufacture of fibre 
containers. 


The increased cost of lumber makes the problem of 
the shipper who has previously shipped in wood boxes 
increasingly serious, and the use of fibre or corrugated 
boxes in place of wood not only effects an economy to 
the shipper in a lessened first cost, but directly con- 
tributes to the general national forest conservation 
program. 

In a recent survey of one particular factory of an 
industry, the product of which is shipped almost en- 
tirely in large wood packing cases, the possible saving 
by the use of fibre or corrugated containers brought out 
some rather startling figures. The change to fibre from 
the wood box over the period of 1923, which in that 
particular industry was a lean year, showed a possible 
saving of approximately $110,000 in first cost, a very 
considerable saving in labor, handling and storage 
space, and a difference in outgoing freight weights for 
the period of 1,700 tons. In this particular industry 
the customer pays the freight, and as the product takes 
first-class rate, a conservative average of $1.25 per 
hundred pounds would have effected a saving to the 
customer, who in this instance are the retailers, of 
$42,500. 


The retailer may not feel close to the problem of 
forest conservation, but he certainly feels close to a 
saving in freight, and thus obviously may become a 
real factor in the broad problem of national forest con- 
servation, while at the same time serving his own per- 
sonal interests. Incidentally, the retailer who has been 
procuring commodities formerly shipped in large wood 
packing cases is enabled, in buying through a manu- 
facturer -whose product is shipped in smaller units, to 
procure better assortment of stock, while tying up less 
capital, and thus again from an entirely different angle 
benefit himself, while contributing directly to the solu- 
tion of the forest conservation problem. 


A very small proportion of the tonnage of fibre- 
board which goes to make up the total converted into 
solid fibre and corrugated containers for shipping pur- 
poses originates from our native forests, and conserva- 
tion in the container industry as a whole becomes a 
matter of rotation, in that a very large percentage of 
containers used for shipment of commodities goes, 
after original use, to the hands of the paper stock 
dealers, from them back to the mills, where they are 
again beaten up and once more go into the make-up of 
containers. This process is repeated in continuing ro- 
tation. 


In the estimated saving of lumber as above cited, 
the production of solid fibre and corrugated shipping 
containers has become a very large contributing factor 
in the economic problem of forest conservation, while 
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it has at the same time effected economies for the ship- 
per and the man who pays the freight. 


The freight saving is not the loss to the railroad 
companies that these figures might imply, as fibre con- 
tainers are handled by the railroad companies with very 
much greater economy of space and rolling stock. If 
it were not for the present extensive use of solid and 
corrugated fibre containers which have taken the place 
of wood boxes, the rolling stock of the railroads would, 
without doubt, be entirely inadequate to handle the in- 
creased bulk. 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED TO H. GAMSE & BRO., 
LABEL LITHOGRAPHERS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE well-known firm of H. Gamse & Bro. had an ex- 
hibit at the Fourth District Typothetae Federa- 
tion Convention, Wilmington, Del., April 17th and 

18th, 1925, and were awarded first prize. 


Quite a number of printers and lithographers were 
represented in the exhibit. 


This is the third time that H. Gamse & Bro. were 


awarded first prize within eighteen months at three 
exhibits. 


The firm of H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore, Md., is al- 
ways enterprising, and their attractive labels are used 
in every part of the United States. 


& 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers -Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 


ESTABLISHED 1856 QE) 


PHIL.EMRICH, 2 


| CANNERS'»° PACKERS 


KNIVES -APRONS 
- SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,0.U.S.A. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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THE 


Our Labels 
esi are the Highest 
of Artistic erit for Commercial alue. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, 


Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 4° 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributor are aoe 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. : 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
Steen tt, feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHECK MACHINE CO, Inc. | fai 
Kewaunes, Wisconsin 
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Wauted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Tomato canners; let us quote you on our 
Tomato Peeling System; Peeling by Weight and Quality; 
Eliminate your Peelers cutting up your Tomatoes, and pay 
them according to their work. 

Frank M. Wright Co,, Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 lb. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2-1 Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—One 4-sieve Sinclair-Scott Colossus 
Pea Grader; used one season. Bargain price if sold at 
once. Box A-1321, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as 
used few days for an experiment. Can make imme- 


an Adjustable Labeler; both thoroughly overhauled. 
State size of cans used and whether you desire hand or 
electric drive. Address Box A-1320, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjust- 
able type, to handle 2s and 3s; end discharge. Box 
A-1322, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1—Six Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Four Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—M. & §S. Filler only. 
1—Cuykendall Mixer. 
1—M. & §. Silker. 
2—Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers, 
2—Sprague Metallic Picking Tables. 
1—Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table. 
1—Karl! Kiefer Double Pump Filler. 
1—Elgin Filler, 6 to 32 oz. capacity. 
1—Peerless Tomato Washer. 
1—Kern Finisher. 
1—Knapp Labeler, for No. 2 cans and smaller. 
2—Burt Labelers, adjustable type. 
2—Burt Boxers for No. 1 cans. 
1—Murrill & Kiezer Tomato Skin Pump. 
2—Morral Single Huskers. 
1—No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter. 
1—-No. 6 Peerless Exhauster. 
1—-Urschel Goosberry Snipper. 
All the above equipment in Al condition. Write, 
wire or phone us for prices. 
Canning Machinery Exchange. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE--1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10”’ 
A number of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 
4 Cabbage Coring Machines 
1 Smith Kraut Machine 
Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ermold Bottler Labeler (Body Labels & neck 
bands( equipped with A. C. Motor. 
1 World Labeler (Body Labels) A. C. motor. 
4 Sets Cookmore Coils, with traps. 
3 14 Tube Haller Rotary Catsup Filler, 
3 Automatic Handycappers. 
4 Copper Jacket Kettles—300 gal. © 
2 Tilting Copper Jacket Kettles—70 gal. 
2 Hand feed Goldy Cappers, TYPE H. A. 
1 Harris Hoist. 
1 Kern Finishing Machine. 
1 Gallon Jug Closing Machine, Hand power. 
1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper. 
Garrahan Canning Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


STYLE E. 
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diate shipment. Box A-1323, care The Canning Tade. . 
74 FOR SALE—Burt Labeler, non-adjustable; also 


